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CHAPTER  I. 

A  Father's  Advice. 

When  the  carriages  stopped  m 
Portland-place^  the  Earl  of  Loughmead 
told  his  children  that,  late  as  it  was,  he 
wished  to  have  a  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion with  them  in  the  library  ;  to  which 
they  immediately  followed  him,  when 
he  began  thus: — 

''  My  dear  Ellen^  it  gaye  me  pleasure 
VOL.  II.  B  to   ^ 
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to  observe  Lord  Heathland's  very  parti- 
cular attention  to  you  this  evening ;  en- 
courage him,  my  girl,  as  far  as  feminine 
deli(acy  will  permit.  I  have  not  one 
objection  to  the  match^  and  you,  I  am 
sure,  can  bave  none  to  sucb  a  handsome, 
agreeable  fellow  as  Heathland." 

"  I  can  never  love  Lord  Heathland 
as  I  would  wish  to  love  a  husband, 
therefore,  my  Lord,  I  hope  you  will 
not  insist  on  my  encouraging  his  ad- 
dresses/' 

'^  Ellen  !    I  insist    on   your  not  en- 
couraging the  unknown  Arrandale." 

''  In  tliat  my  Lord  I  will  obey  you  ; 
and  I  assure  you    that  K'r.    Arrandale, 
although  he  has  certainly  appeared  par- 
tial 
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tial  to  me^  never  said  a  word  which  even 
vanity  could  mistake  for  love." 

*'*^  I  am  glad  to  hear  that ;  I  speak  be- 
fore your  brothers,  because  they  should 
not  inspire  Arrandale  with  vain  hopes  ; 
for  although  you^  my  daughter^  have  an 
ample  fortune  independant  of  your  pa- 
rents, I  hope  your  aiFection  for  Lady 
Loughraead  and  myself  will  never  let 
your  heart  consent  to  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage/* 

"  Never,  my  dear  father,  will  I  marry 
without  your  knowledge  ;  but  never  will 
I  give  my  hand  to  any  man  whom  I  can- 
not love,  and  render  myself  miserable, 
and  perhaps  undutiful  to  the  husband 
you  may  choose  for  me,  rather  than  be 
undutiful  to  my  parents ;  so  far  1  will 
B  2  exert 


exert  my  independance^  and  if  every 
daughter  would  be  as  firm,  we  should 
not  hear  of  so  many  divorees." 

"  But  we  should  hear  of  a  devilish 
number  of  old  maids,  my  sweet  sister 
Ellen,  if,  with  the  firmness  you  boast 
of,  all  daughters  were  to  refuse  hus- 
bands of  their  fathers'  choosing,  lest 
they  should  become   disobedient  wives, 

and  decline  marrying  all  whom  they 
could   choose  for    themselv-es,  because 

they  will  not  be  disobedient  daughters. 

Faith,  at  this  r||,te,  three  parts  out   of 

four  would  destine  themselves  to   lead 

Apes  on  the  other  side  of  Styx,  ray  fair 

sister/* 

''  Well,  my  wise  brother,  and  is  it  not 
better  for  us,  if  we  lead  the  Marmozets 
and  Baboons  in  strings  and  chains  about 

the 


the  Elysian  fields^  than  to  vow  obedience 
to  such  disagreeable  creatures^,  and  suf- 
fer them  to  make  a  Tartarus  for  us  here 
on  earthy  and^  alas !  if  we  have  not  for- 
titudcj  in  the  world  to  come  also  \" 

ft 
'^  Ellen,  and  Splendorraore,  dispute  this 
point  another  tirae^  there  is  no  time  now. 
Ellen  you  will  oblige  me  by  endeavour- 
ing to  see  Lord  Heath! and  in  the  light  I 
wish  you  to  do,  now  I  shall  drop  the 
subject;  you  know  nit/  mind, and  I  hope 
will  incline  yours  to  meet  its  dearest 
wishes — I  highly  esteem  the  Charle- 
woo^  familj ,,  it  i«  ancient  and  honour- 
able in  the  truest  acceptation  of  the 
word,  therefore  you,  Splendormore,  have 
my  consent  to  pay  your  addresses  to 
Lady  Jane ;  she  is  a  beautiful  girl,  lively, 
and  sensible." 

B  3  ''  True 


''  True,  my  Lord,  she  is  all  that,  but 
Miss  Golightly  is  also  a  beauty,  and  has 
two  hundred  thouscmd  pounds.'^ 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  V* 

"  Certain ;  I  read  old  Cent  per  Cent's 
\yill  in  the  Commons  to  he  sure :  more — a 
good  annuity  is  added,  if  little  aunt 
Humpy  Crumpy  dies — and  the  Duke  of 
Myrtlebank  will  make  Flavia  a  Du- 
chess/' 

*'  All  that  will  certainly  make  some 
amends  for  their  plebeian  origin,  so  you 
may  have  her,  if  you  please;  such  for- 
tunes are  not  to  be  gained  every  day : 
who  are  their  guardians  ?" 

''  They 
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''  They  are  of  agC;,   and  their  fortunes 
at  their  own  disposal/' 

"  Better  and  better — are  they  hur- 
thened  with  any  other  annuitants  beside 
their  aunt  Warpley  ?" 

''Not  one^  my  Lord.  Their  father, 
as  you  knoWjWas  a  rich  stock-broker  up 
to  all  the  chicanery  of  Change-alley ;  their 
grandfather  was  a  noted  usurer,  and 
their  great-grandfather  was  steward  to. 
a  spendthrift  of  high  fashion,  who  left 
good  Mr.  Golightly  to  manage  all  his 
affairs,  which  the  goad  domestic  did  so 
skilfully  that  lie  became  a  very  opulent 
man,  and  his  master  a  very  poor  man, 
whose  unfortunate  posterity  have  been, 
and  are,  cursed  with  titles,  the  dig- 
nity of  which  they  have  not  been  able  to 
support.  Thus  has  money  accumulated 
B  4  In 
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in  the  family  until  the  present  co-hei- 
resses are  rich  enough  to  purchase  prin- 
cipalities; for  besides  estates  and  cash, 
both  the  nieces  and  their  little  aunt  have 
a  profusion  of  superb  jewels ;  unre- 
deemed pledges^  as  I  am  told,  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  usurer  by  female  gamblers 
of  quality,  who  were  forced  to  substitute 
false  stones,  for  those  valuable  gems 
which  blaze  around  the  Golightlys, 
and  false  plate  for  the  gold  and  siher 
which  so  richly  adorned  their  tables. 
In  short,  my  Lord,  magnificence  and 
profusion  reign  in  their  residences,  both 
in  Town  and  country,  who  then  would 
miss  such  a  mine  of  wealth,  who  can 
have  it  for  a  few  soft  looks  and  flat- 
tering words  ?" 


■a 


^*  No  one,  unless  it  were  our  primi- 
tive 
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tive  Dermot,  who  would  give  the  mines 
of  Golconda  for  a  fevvs  acres  of  fertile 
land.  But  how  did  jou  learn  the  secret 
history  of  the  Golightlj  family  ?'* 

"  Of  Sir  Garrulous  Trusty,  the  old 
banker,  who  was  acquainted  with  all 
Golightlys  whom  I  have  mentioned.'* 

"  Undeniable  authority.  Lord  Splen- 
dormore*.  And  now,  Dermot  O'Roon, 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  favour  of  the 
Countess  of  Grassmere,  and  Sir  Edward 
Fitzalbion,  which  you  seem  to  have  ob- 
tained in  a  very  high  degree  ;  profit  by 
it,  Dermot,  and  by  paying  your  ad- 
dresses to  the  Countess,  prove  to  me  that 
a  report  of  your  attachment  to  a  cottag- 
er on  your  estate  is  totally  without  foun- 
dation, or  merely  one  of  those  transient 
b5  follies 
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follies    corcmon    to  young  men    of  fa- 
shion/* 

''  Too  common,  my  Lord,  but  not 
to  Dermot  O'Roon,  who  sc(  rns,  for  a 
transient  gratification,  to  blast  the  flower 
of  innocence,  and  bring  di>grace  and 
misery  on  a  virtuous  family." 

'^  Am  I  to  believe  the  report,  then, 
that  thou  art  married  to  a  mean  cot- 
tager ? — Am  I  to  blush  for  the  conduct 
of  ray  son?" 

"  No,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  married  to 
a  mean  cottager  ;  and  if  you  had  rather 
hear  that  lam  a  d//s-honourable  than  an 
honourable  man,  it  is  I  who  shall  blush 
for  my  father." 

"  O'Roon!" 
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"  In  regard  to  the  amiable  Countess 
of  Grassmere,  for  amiable^  as  well  love- 
ly she  is,  my  friend  Elmsberry  has  made 
me  the  confident  of  his  hopeless  passion 
for  that  Lady,  therefore,  if  I  loved  her, 
I  would  curb  that  love,  rather  than  add 
another  pang  to  those  which  he  already 
sufiers." 

'^  Ridiculous! — The  Countess  will 
not  marry  liim — his  fortune  is  small^, 
therefore  why  should  not  you  put  up 
for  her  ?  others  will,  depend  on  it." 

"  Because  I  will  not  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  Elmsberry,  my  Lord." 

*'  If  you  are  so  resolved  in  regard  to 

the    Countess  of  Grassmere,    you   can 

make  no  such  objection  to  Lady  Jane ; 

B  6  Elms- 
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Elmsberry   cannot    stand  in  your   way 
there/* 

''  But  her  own  inclinations  do —  she 
dislikes  my  plain  appearance^  and  my 
gravity." — 

^*^  Well  she  may. .  . .  .  endeavour  ta 
make  yourself  agreeable  to  her^  or  to 
Lady  Charlotte — she  is  not  so  gay — but 
remember^  that  if  you  wish  to  oblige  me, 
you  will  devote  all  your  attention  to  the 
Countess  of  Grassmere;  and  believe  me, 
William  Elmsberry  will  not  be  more  un- 
happy'^f  you  are  his  successful  rival^than 
if  the  Marquis  of  Rosebower  should 
win  the  fair  prize.  You,  O'Roon,  and 
you,  Ellen,  have  not  pleased  me,  your 
hearts  bend  not  to  my  wishes  ;  go,  and 
study  to  make  them  more  pliable,  if  you 

value 
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value  a  father's  blessing.  You,  Splea- 
dormore,  have  my  free  consent  to  intro- 
duce Miss  Golightly  to  the  world  as 
jour  wife,  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
lest  another  Duke  should  come  for- 
ward, and  carry  off  the  Lady/' 

*'  My  opinion  of  both  the  sisters  i& 
this ;  that  if  angels  were  to  stand  on  one 
side  offering  to  share  eternal  felicity  with 
them,  and  demons  on  the  other,  offering 
them  high  sounding  titles  and  worldly 
grandeur,  they  would  despise  the  angels^ 
and  accept  the  demons/'         ^ 

"  Upon  my  soul,  O'Rqon,  you  are 
cursedly  cynical  in  your  opinion  of 
those  fine  girls  !  have  they  despised  you, 
my  angelic  brother,  and  am  I,  and  the 

Duke 
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Duke  of  Mjrtlebank^  the  demons  whom 
thej  have  preferred  ?" 

"  You  kr.ow  the  di-pnsifion  of  the  Go- 
lighllys  as  well  as  I  doj  Spleadorrtiote; 
yo\i  have  remarked  the  immodesty  of 
tht'ir  attire,  and  the  levity  of  their  be- 
haviour; you  know,  also,  that  you  must 
give  place  to  a  Duke,  even  though  he 
were  old,  deformed,  and  ill-principled  ; 
and  that  Dukes  would  be  forsaken  for 
emigrant  Princes,  if  the  latter  could  con- 
taminate their  Royal  blood  by  marrying 
Les  Bourgcoise,  yet  you  will  choose  one 
of  these  girls  for  a  wife,  merely  because 
she  is  immensely  rich  !  Yes,  Splendor- 
more,  you  will  give  up  all  the  blessings 
©f  domestic  felicity,  which  you  might 
enjoy  with  an  amiable  woman,  arid  sa- 
crifice yourself^  and  your  honour,  per- 
haps^ 
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haps^  to  wealth  and  folly  ! . . .  .  And, 
stranger  still,  the  Earl  of  Lough  mead, 
your  father,  applauds  your  zvise  deter- 
mination !  !" 

O'Roon,  bowed  to  the  Earl,  a.  d  quit- 
ted the  library.  The  father  tVlt  the  justice 
of  his  son's  reproach,  and  waved  his 
hand  for  Spleiidormore  to  leave  him  al- 
so. His  Lordship,  not  without  some 
slight  compunction  in  his  breast,  depart- 
ed in  silence  ;  and  the  Earl,  after  a  mo- 
mentary expression  of  mental  agitation, 
recovered  his  serenity,  and  taking  the 
hand  of  Lady  Elkn,  with  an  affection- 
ate smile,  silently  led  her  to  the  door  of 
her  chamber,  rather  hurt  at  having  ob- 
served, by  her  looks,  that  she  thought 
like  O'Roon. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


A  Duke's  Proposal, 

His  Grace  of  Myrtlcbank  was  sa 
completely  captivated  by  the  assemblage 
of  charms  which  Flavia  'Golightly  dis- 
covered, during  her  pretended  fits^  that 
he  resolved  to  lose  no  time.  The  beauty 
and  fortune  of  his  enchantress  made 
the  Duke,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
think  the  word  '  wife  *  sounded  delight- 
fully, particularly  when  he  added  to  it 
the  epithets  of  "^  beautiful  !'  'fascinat- 
ing !'  '  Divine  !'  therefore  he  arose  be- 
fore 
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fore  his  usual  hour.in  order  to  repair  with 
cosmetics  the  defects  in  his  time-wora 
person,  which  ceremony  was  performed 
with  exquisite  skill,  and  the  ancient 
Adonis,  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself^ 
so  judiciously  made  up,  put  on  a  morn- 
ing dress  ia  the  extreme  of  the  modern 
fashion,  and  being  very  fortunately  free 
from  the  gout,  and  all  his  other  chroni- 
cal diseases,  and  elated  with  blissful  ex- 
pectation, he  stepped  lightly  into  his 
carriage,  and  drove  to  Portman-square. 

As  his  Grace  had  said  he  would  call, 
orders  were  given  for  his  immediate  ad- 
mittance, and  Miss  Golightly  had  con- 
trived, in  the  most  artful  manner,  to  re- 
ceive  him,  without  Flavians  knowing  he 
was  arrived.  She  threw  herself,  wrap- 
ped in  an  elegant    deshabille,  along  a 

sofa^ 
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sofa^  and  when  the  Duke  entered^  she 
affected  surprise,  threw  herself  into  a 
pretty  attitude,  and  then  arose  in  what, 
she  thought,  the  most  becoming  confu- 
sion, and  said,  before  the  Duke  had 
time  to  address  her,- — 

"  La  !  your  grace  ! — I  was  so  sur- 
prised— so  confused — 1  declare  I  did 
not  hear  the  servant  announce  you— 
heigh  !  ho  ! — I  was  lost  in  a  deep  reverie 
6n  the  events  of  last  night*' — 

*'  How  is  your  lovely  sister  ? — you 
laugh — she  is  better  thank  heaven  !  or 
you  would  not  be  so  gay;  tell  me,  is  she 
perfectly  recovered  }'* 

"  I  assure  your  Grace,  that  my  sister 
is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  she  was 

last 
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last  ni2:ht.  Flavia  carried  on  lier  de- 
ception  with  infinite  art^  but  it  grieved 
me  to  see  your  grace  imposed  on  so 
egregiously." 

''  Really,  Miss  Golightly,  I  cannot 
comprehend  you  ;  what  do  you  mean  by 
deception  and  imposition  ?  I  am  serious^ 
and  entreat  that  you^  fair  Lady,  will  be 
serious  too." 

^^  Then  seriousli/ ,  Duke,  my  sister 
was  not  in  fits  last  night,  but  only  af- 
fected to  be  so,  that  she  might  torment 
and  mortify  our  old  aunt,  to  whon:,  sh^ 
thought.  Sir  Jehu  Hazard  paid  too 
much  attention ;  and  she  continued  the 
farce  to  attract  the  notice  of  your 
Grace ;  I  am  sure  I  was  quite  shocked 
at  her  conduct.  She  threw  my  poor 
dear    aunt   into    real  fits,  which  have 

shaken 
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shaken  her  weak  frame^  throughout  the 
night,  with  such  vif-'lence,  that  she  is 
given  ^over  ;  and  Flavia,  although  she 
knows  herself  to  be  the  destroyer  of  my 
dear  aunt,  is  so  unconcerned,  so  un- 
feeling, that  she  has  laughed,  danced, 
and  sung  all  the  morning,  because  she 
expected  a  visit  from  your  Grace —  nay, 
she  has  even  been  studying  languid 
looks  in  the  mirror,  with  the  ungenerous 
hope  of  imposing  on  you  still  further.'* 

''  I  am  extremely  rejoiced  to  hear  it ; 
dear  creature!  L  adore  languid  looks, 
dancing,  singing,  laughing,  and  pretend- 
ed fits — what  a  charming  variety  !  where 
is  she  ?  dear  Miss  Golightly,  where  is 
your  enchanting  sister  ?  by  heaven  she  is 
the  very  being  I  have  been  searching 
for!'* 

"Is 
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'^  Is  it  possible  ? — but  your   Grace 
cannot  be  in  earnest  ?" 

'^  I  anij  upon  mj  honour,  therefore, 
say  no  more  against  your  sister,  whom 
I  shall  love  the  better  for  every  frivoli- 
ty or  error  you  reveal  to  me/' 

''  She  cannot  be  constant ;  and  how^ 
will  you  like  to  see  her  prefer  Sir  Jehu 
Hazard,  and  others,  to  your  Grace  ?" 

''  If  she-keeps  that  preference  with- 
in certain  bounds,  rivals  will  increase 
my  love,  and  make  her  husband  the  most 
ardent  of  her  lovers/' 

"  But  if  the  levity  of  her  disposition 

should  tempt  her   to  go   beyond  those 

bounds?" 

>       <^0h! 
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^'  Oh  1  then  I  would  obtain  a  divorce, 
and  marry  you,  who  are  so  anxious  for 
my  happiness  and  honour,  that  you  have 
forgotten  what  is  due  to  your  sister  and 
yourself.*' 

Miss  Golightly  felt  the  poignancy  of 
that  speech,  and  blushed  deeply.  She 
looked  confused,  and  could  not  utter  a 
word.  The  Duke,  who  knew  the  world, 
and,  versed  in  female  artifice,  wished  ra- 
ther to  make  her  a  friend  than  an  enemy, 
and  concluding  that  envy  and  ambition 
were  the  instigators  of  her  unsisterly 
conduct,  he  took  her  hand,  and  said, — 

"  My  dear  Lady,  I  hope  that  my  hap  - 
py  marriage  with  your  sister,  should 
such  a  blessing  take  place,  will  be  the 

means 
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means  of  obtaining  for  your  lovely  self 
a  husband  of  exalted  rank." 

*'  Lord  Splendormore^  does  your 
Grace  mean?'* 

^'  Oh  dear  !  no  !  Do  you  not  recol- 
lect who  you  danced  with  at  the  last 
grand  fete  given  at  Staninore  Priory  ?" 

^'  We  changed  partners  ;  I  had  the 
honour  of  dancing  a  Strathspey  with 
his  R.  H.  G r 

''  I  know  you  did^  and  if  I  give  2ifeie 
at  Myrtlebank^  on  a  certain  joyous  oc- 
casion, you  shall  dance  with  him  again^ 
my  lovely  sister^  and  if  you  play  your 
cards  skilfully,  you  will  win  the  game, 
and  be  a  R — /  Duchess,  while  your  for- 
tune, which  would  purchase  a  Gerraan 

Princi- 
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Principality/will  silence  all  objections  to 
the  R — I  branch,  so  far  removed  from 
the  throne,  marrying  a  subject/' 

This  happy  invention  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  rendered  Miss  Golightly  as 
eager  to  promote  the  Duke  of  Myrtle- 
bank's  nuptials  with  her  sister, as  she  had 
been>  before,  to  break  oflf  the  attachment 
between  them,  and  engage  the  Duke^or 
herself.  Now  she  looked  higher — joy 
sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  glowed  on  her 
cheeks ;  and  laughing  very  heartily^  she 
said, — 

^'  Forgive  me,  my  dear  Duke  !  I  have 
been  uttering  a  string  of  falsities  mere- 
ly for  the  innocent  motive  of  trying 
your  love  for  my  dear  sister,  whose  mind 
is  embellished  with  as  rich  a  variety  of 

enchanting 
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enchanting    graces    as   you    beheld   in 
every  movement  of  her  beautiful  form;  . 
she  will  adorn  the  title  you  intend  to 
bestow  on  her." 

^'  Not  more  tlian  t/ou  will  the  Prince- 
ly  title  in  store  for  you — upon  ray  soul 
you  are  a  matchless  pair  ! — perfect  di- 
vinities V* 

Miss  Golightly  now  rung  the  bell^  and 
ordered  the  groom  of  the  chambers  to 
inform  Miss  Flavia  that  the  Duke  of 
Myrtlebank  wished  to  be  assured  of  her 
amendment  from  her  own  lips.  Then 
addressing  herself  to  the  Duke,  she 
said: — 

''  My    sister    and   I,    although  the 

daughters  of  a  commoner,  have  been  both 

VOL.  II.  c  taught 
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taught  by  our  fond  father,  and  by  my 
poor  aunt  to  think  highly  of  ourselves; 
perhaps  too  highly*' — 

''  That  is  impossible  \" 

''  Your  Grace  is  a  flatterer — Tvhat  I 
led  to  is  this,  I  would  advise  you  not  to 
tell  Flavia  a  syllable  concerning  my 
Royal  expectations  before  you  are  mar- 
ried, lest  she  should  form  an  idea  of 
becoming  my  rival,  even  though  in  her 
heart  she  may  prefer  your  Grace/* 

*'  I  understand  you  ;  the  secret  shall 
be  concealed  within  our  own  bosoms — 
you  are  certainly  right.  Her  know- 
ledge of  that  affair  might  blast  my 
hopes — she  comes  I  angelic  creature  !" 

The 
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The  Duke  started  np,  on  the  entrance 
of  Flavia,  struck  with  admiration  at 
her  delicate  and  beautiful  appearance. 
Her  dress^  almost  transparent,  discovered 
the  symmetry  of  her  form  beneath  it^ 
and  her  light  hair  played  in  careless 
ringlets  round  her  face,  while  the  long 
tresses  were  confined  under  a  cap  of 
lace  put  on  with  studied  negligence. 
He  pressed  her  soft  white  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  leading  her  to  the  sofa,  placed 
himself  between  the  lovely  sisters. 
The  languid  beauty,  breathless  from  the 
exertion  of  descending  a  pair  of  stairs, 
answered  only  with  her  eyes  the  rap- 
turous expressions  of  the  Duke,  who 
taking  advantage  of  her  encouraging 
silence,  and  fearing  that  the  expected 
death  of  the  aunt  would  render  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage  indecorous  for  a  cer- 
c^  taia 
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tain  period^  brealhed  tenderly  the  ardent 
wishes  of  his  enamoured  heart ;  and  the 
lovely  piece  of  affectation  by  his   side 
having  similar  apprehensions,   after  the 
delicate  routine  of  sighs,  inarticulate  ex- 
pressions,   blushes  and   tears — no,    no, 
the   tveo   latter  beiag  the    genuine  off- 
spring of  nature,  were    not   under  the 
command  of  Flavia  Golightly,  therefore, 
she   substituted  a  kind  of  half  fainting 
languor  which   irresistibly  impelled  the 
Duke  to  press  her  to  his  heart,  and  then, 
reclined,  once  more,  upon  his  shoulder 
she  softly  whispered  that  his  will  should 
be  hers.     His  Grace  was  in   ecstasies: 
Miss  Golightly  sat  ruminating   on  her 
Royal  prospects,  when  Flavia,  suddenly 
throwing  herself  from  the  Duke,  looked 
archly  at    him,  and  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh.  He  was  disconcerted  at  first,  and 

feared 
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feared  she  had  been  jesting  with  him^ 
but  his  transports  increased, when  laying 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder^,  she  exclaimed^, 

''  O  !  how  surprised  every  body  will 
he  !  the  Countess  in  her  own  right,  and 
Earls'  daughters^  when  I  take  pre- 
cedency of  them  as  Duchess  of  Myrtle- 
bank  :  poor  things !  they  will  expire 
with  envj  \" 

A  servant  just  at  this  instant  informed 
the  Ladies  that  Mrs.  Warpley  request- 
ed to  see  them  both  before  she  died. 
Flavia^  said  pettishly^ — 

"  La^  how  provoking  ! — how   shock- 
ing^ I  mean.      I  cannot  go  to  her — in- 
deed I  cannot  !    I  shall  be  so  terrified, 
c  3  Nor 
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Nor  will  I  stay  in  the  house  if  she  dies^ 
it  will  be  so  horrible  !" 

"  Do  not  alarm  yourself  thus,  my 
dear  angel^  I  Vvill  procure  a  special  li- 
cense immediately;  we  will  be  married 
privately^  and  set  off  for  Myrtlebank/' 

^' What  !  and  bury  myself?  I  had 
rather  go  to  Brighton,  or  Weymouth 
first/' 

''  Or  to  Tulip  Hall,  which  is  near 
Town,  Flavia;  and  then,  when  aunt 
dies,  I  will  join  you  there  ;  and  then  we 
will  go  to  Myrtlebank  Castle,  and  then 
conclude  the  summer  at  Weymouth/' 

*'  With  all  ray  heart ;  any  thing,  so  as 
I  am  take  naway  from  terrifying  death— 

but 
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but  perhaps  she  will  not  die — do^  pray, 
my  dear  sister/  see  how  she  is,  and  if 
she  is  not  very  frightful,  and  going  to 
6'ie,  I  will  see  her/* 

."  In  the  mean  time  I  will  proceed  on 
the  business  so  essential  to  my  felicity/* 

''  I  suppose  your  Grace  knows  that 
my  father's  will  renders  us  totally  inde- 
pendant  of  our  husbands  in  pecuniary 
affairs.  The  interest  of  one  thousand 
pounds  may  be  claimed  by  my  husband 
during  his  life,  the  principal  to  revert 
to  me  if  I  survive  w  ithout  heirs,  or  in  case 
of  my  death,  to  my  sister,  or  her  heirs ; 
but  in  case  of  children,  the  whole  of  ray 
fortune  is  to  be  equally  divided  between 
them  at  my  death  :  the  hundred  thou- 
sand set  apart  for  my  husband's  annuity 
c  4  excepted. 
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excepted^  which  is  to  be  divided,  also, 
at  his  decease.  I  claim  no  jointure, 
my  own  fortune  being  amply  sufficient 
to  support  me  in  the  highest  •  style. 
You  can  read  the  copy  of  my  father's 
will  as  you  go  along  ;  and  I  think  you 
will  find  that  marriage  articles  in  this 
case  are  unnecessary.  My  father  did 
not  like  that  one  child  should  run  away 
with  a  large  part  of  the  fortune,  and  the 
rest  be  left  to  starve  on  the  division  of 
a  pittance,  and  settled  our  fortunes  ac- 
cording to  his  own  ideas  of  justice  and 
independancy,  whether  we  happen  to 
marry  rich  men  or  poor  ones.  You  will 
see,  also,  that  a  certain  provision  is  made 
for  the  children,  previous  to  the  death 
of  the  parents,  to  which  my  aunt's  an- 
nuity is  to  be  added.  I  hope  you  will 
be  perfectly  satisfied,   my   dear  Duke, 

with 
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with  my  father's  just  arrangement  of 
my  fortune/* 

'^  Angel !  were  you  dowerless^  I  should 
be  possessed  of  all  that  I  can  wish  for^ 
in  this  enchanting  form.  I  have  a  de- 
lightfnl  cottage  orne  only  ten  miles  off, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames^  that  shall 
be  the  scene  of  our  bridal  happiness ; 
therefore  give  orders  to  your  servants 
to  prepare  for  your  departure  this  even- 
ing, immediately  after  the  ceremony  ; 
and  you,  my  dear  Miss  Golightly,  can 
accompany  us,  as  it  is  so  near  Town." 

''  I  assure  your  Grace  that  I  will;,  if 
I  can  with  any  possible  decency  leave 
my  aunt,  for  I  hate  to  witness  horrible 
scenes  as  much  as  my  sister  does,  and 
shall  certainly  prefer  nuptial  festivity 
c  5  t9 
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to  the  gloom  of  a  sick  chamber,  or  a 
death-bed —  I  hope  my  aunt  will  not  die 
just  yet  awhile.  I  think  she  has  enough 
about  her,  without  confining  me  to  her 
bed-side/' 

When  the  Duke  was  departed,  the 
unfeeling  girls  neglected  their  aunt,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  scenes  of  future 
state  and  titles.  Flavia,  elated  with  her 
near  prospect  of  being  a  Duchess,  was 
all  thoughtless,  gaiety  ;  the  suddenness 
and  secresy  of  her  marriage,  she  said, 
was  delightfully  romantic  ;  and  although 
her  dear  Myrtlebank  was  neither  so 
young, nor  so  handsome  as  she  could  have 
wished  him  to  be,  yet,  as  he  was  a  Duke, 
she  was  very  well  satisfied  at  his  being 
the  hero  of  her  romance. 

''Miss 
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Miss  Golightly  smiled  contemp- 
tuously at  the  idea  of  an  old  ugly  Duke. 
Hers  would  be  young,  handsome,  and  a 
Prince  !  The  sisters  were  roused  from 
their  pleasing  reflections,  by  being  in- 
formed that  Mrs.  Warpley  had  sent  for 
her  solicitor,  in  order  to  make  her  will, 
that  he  was  with  her  at  present,  but 
when  he  was  gone,  she  would  be  glad 
to  see  them. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Morning  Visitors. 

Just  as  the  Admiral  and  the  ladies 
sat  down  to  breakfast  they  beheld  Lord 
Heathland^  Lady  Ellen  O'RooHj  and  her 
brother  Dermot^  looking  through  the 
garden  rails.  A  servant  was  imme- 
diately ordered  to  open  the  gate,  and  the 
Countess  and  Mrs.  Moreland  met  thcra 
in  the  garden,  agreeably  surprised  at 
their  early  visit.    Lord  Heathland  said,- 


''  We  have  had  a  delightful  walk 

across 
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across  Hyde-park.     I  never   enjoyed  a 
walk  so  much  before/* 

'"  Lady  Ellen  walked  with  you  this 
morning ;  no  wonder  you  enjoyed  it^ 
Lord  Heathland,"  said  Sir  Edward^ 
archly.     Lady  Ellen  replied, — 

'•  He  enjoyed  his  own  meditations  ; 
for  the  lazy  creature  let  my  brother 
call  him  a  dozen  times,  after  we  were 
ready,  before  he  would  get  up,  and  we 
had  arrived  at  the  Piccadilly  gate  when 
his  dilatory  Lordship  overtook  us.  So 
you  find.  Sir.  Edward,  that  h&  was  not 
eager  to  entertain,  or  to  be  entertained 
by  Ellen,  O'Rjon,  yvho  will  try  the 
gallantry  of  Eiinsberry  and  Arrandale 
to-morrow ;   they    will    not^    perhaps, 

leava 
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leave  her  to  a  domestic  tete  a  tete  with  a 
grave  brother/' 

'^  Hear  my  defence,  dear  Lady,  and 
let  me  be  judged  by  the  Admiral.  In 
the  first  place,  I  was  dreaming  of  your 
sweet  self;  and  when  O'Roon  awakened 
me  I  reclosed  ray  eyes  in  order  to  prolong 
my  blissful  dream  :  then,  after  I  arose, 
I  took  a  little  pains  to  Adonize  myself, 
lest  my  dream  should  prove  false;  and, 
although  I  was  not  waited  for,  1  en- 
joyed my  walk,  or  rather  race,  because 
it  was  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Now, 
Sir  Edward,  acquit,  or  condemn  me/' 

''  Your  defence  is  so  clear  and  just, 
my  Lord,  that,  without  hesitation,  I 
pronounce  your  honourable  acquittal: 
nor  can  your  fair  accuser  deem  me  too 

favourabU 
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favourable  now,  though  at  firsts  appear- 
ances were  against  jou.'* 

'^  No,  indeed^  Sir  Edward,  for  the 
young  man  deserves  to  be  acquitted  for 
his  qujckness  of  invention." 

Mr.  O'Roon  went  to  the  piano; 
his  own  song  laid  on  the  music-stand. 
Stella  said, — 

'^  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  jou^ 
sir,  if  you  will  sing  that  song :  I  have 
been  attempting  it.  this  morning,  but 
could  not  do  justice  to  the  composer. . . 
My  uncle  wishes  much  to  hear  you 
sing  it/' 

''  Come,  brother,    I  have  lieard  of 

'  No  song  no  supper/  but  I  find  the 

'  Countess 
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Cbuntef?s  raeans  to  alter  it  to  no  song  ncr 
treakfast — or  will  jou  indulge  him  with 
breakfast  first?'* 


'^'  Certainly/'   said    Stella  laughing. 
''  Pardon  my  thoughtlessness^    I   forgot 
the  breakfast^    which  I  am  sure  will  be 
acceptable  after  your  long  walk.'* 

''  I  will  imitate  the  birds^,  and  sing 
first ;  but  entreat  that  you  will  not  wait 
for  me;  I  can  soon  make  up   my  time.'* 

Mr.  O'Roon  took  his  seat  at  the 
instrument,  and  sung  the  following 
words,  written  and  composed  by  him- 
self,    » 

The 
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The  Banks  of  Banna.* 

With  joy  I  haii  thee  !  rising  beam  ! 

For  thou  hast  wak'd  my  Anna, 
And  gem*d  for  her  the  rimpled  stream,. 

And  flow*ry  banks  of  Banna. 

Noon-tide,  I  love  thy  glowing  heat! 

And  think  I  hear  my  Anna 

Sing  in  the  grotto's  cool  retreat. 

While  softly  flows  the  Banna. 

Still  more  I  leve  thee,  evening  breazej 

For  thau  art  dear  to  Anna  \ 
She  sees  thee  fan  her  blossom  d  trees. 

And  gently  sweep  o'er  Banna, 

*  This  song  is  composed  by  Mr.  Addison, 
and  sold  at  Mr;TCelly's  Musical  Saloon,  PalU 
MalL 
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Fair  Moon,  I  hail  thy  pallid  light  i 

For  often,  with  my  Anna, 
Tve  seen  tjiee  ope  the  veil  of  Night 

To  view  thy  charms  in  Banna, 

Oh,  Winds  be  hush*d !  and  Sky  serene  I 

While  I  am  far  from  Anna, 
And,  murm'ring  through  thy  rushes  green. 

Flow  calmly,  silver  Banna  ! 

Oh!  Halcyon  Loves,  who  smiling  play 

Around  my  blooming  Anna, 
For  ever  bless  her  flow'ry  way 

Along  the  banks  of  Banna  !  i 


''  Those    words/'  said  Sir   Edward^ 
''  seem  to  flow  from   your   heart,  Mr. 
O'Roon.  Annaisno  ideal  charmer ;  there- 
fore 
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fore  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  wishes 
for  her  peace  and  happiness  may  be  re- 
alized ;  for  I  am  greatly  mistaken  in 
your  character,  if  your  heart  can  make 
a  choice  unworthy  of  it. 

''  Oh  !  Sir,  my  heart  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  choice,  yet  trembles  at  the 
idea  of  a  father's  anger/' 

*'  your  father  and  I,  my  young  friend, 
had  a  kind  of  fraternal  regard  for  each 
other,  long  before  you  were  born.  He 
was  not  then  an  unreasonable  being,  and 
perhaps  you  mistake  his  character 
now." 

*'  He  has  always  formed  high  expect- 
ations for  his  children,  and  thinks  that 
exalted  birth,  or  immense  wealth  alone 

are 
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are  to  be  considered  in  their  matri- 
monial engagements^  or  he  surelj  would 
not  have  consented  that  Splendormore 
should  make  proposals  to  Miss  Go- 
lightlj,  with  whom  I  think  he  must  be 
wretched." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon^,  O'Roon/'  said 
Lord  Heathland^  ''  Splendormore'sideao, 
and  yours,  are  very  different;  he  is  form- 
ed to  be  a  gay,  careless,  husband,  and 
requires  nothing  more  in  a  wife  than 
beauty,  fashion,  and  riches  ;  you  are  for- 
med to  be  a  fond,  domestic  husband, 
and  require  in  your  wife  all  those  quali- 
fications of  the  head  and  heart,  which 
can  render  her  an  amiable  companion, 
who  will  make  your  home  a  scene  of  un- 
fading happiness — you  would  indeed  be, 

'wretchedL 
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nor  etched  with  Miss  Goliglitly  even  were 
the  favourite  Anua  out  of  the  question.'* 

*'  By  heaven  !  it  is  sacrilege  to  men- 
tion them  together  \" 

^'  I  admire  your  w^armth^  joung  man, 
but  at  the  same  time  grieve,  that  love 
and  duty  are  at  variance;  can  we  not  fiiid 
a  way  to  reconcile  them,  and  make  you 
happy?" 

*'  I  fear  not !  I  consented  to  take  this 
voyage  to  England,  although  much 
against  my  inclination,  because  my  fa- 
ther requested  me  to  accompany  my  fa- 
mily, and  before  I  return  I  will  be 
explicit." 

''  If  you  think  my  interference  can  be 

of 
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of  service^  and  you  will  confide  jour  se- 
cret to  me,  my  persuasions  shall,  if  pos- 
sible, be  in  your  favour  ;  and  should  I 
fiad  your  conduct  such  as  will  not  let 
me  be  your  friend,  assure  yourself  that 
I  will  never  be  against  you,  but  rather  a 
mediator  between  you  and  your  father." 

^'  I  am  ^grateful.  Sir  Edward,  for 
your  kind  offer — and,  some  other  oppor- 
tunity, will  lay  my  actions  open  to  your 
inspection." 

•  ^' When  you  please.'* 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  ladies,  that  my 
mother  will  call  on  you  in  good  time 
to  go  to  the  Exhibition  and  the  best 
Panoramas,  if  it  is  a  greeable." 

"  Per- 
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'*  Perfectly  so.  Lady  Ellen,  the  Admi- 
ral  had  just  made  that  arrangement  with 
the   Countess  and  I  before  you  came.," 

''  That  is  charming — ah  !  my  dear 
Countess,  I  wished  to  be  here  yesterday  ; 
there  was  such  a  large  dinner-party  at 
the  Duke  of  Zephyrly's,  and  such  a 
crowded  assembly  in  the  evening,  that 
I  was  al  most  suffocated  with  heat/' 

''  But  I  soon  procured  you  a  delight- 
ful cool  seat  by  the  door  of  the  con- 
servatory.,, . 

'^  Yes,  my  good  Lord  Heathland,  if 
you  had  not  done  so,  I  should  have  ex- 
pired. The  poor  Marquis  was  dread- 
fully disappointed  at  not  seeihg  the 
Countess    of     Grassmere    among    the 

throng. 
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throng.  He  examined  every  young  and 
elegant  female,  through  his  jrlass  ;  and 
not  finding  the  losely  object  of  his 
search,  turned  away  as  if  he  had  heheld 
a  mon&ter.  Lady  Jane  EIrnsberry 
laughed  at  his  rudeness,  and  exerted 
her  phiyful  wit  so  agreeably  that  she 
actually  inspired  him  with  gaiety  ;  and 
when  Splendprmore  joined  them,  rather 
disappointed  at,  as  we  imagined,  his 
ill  success,  in  Portman  Square,  she  ral- 
lied him  also  on  his  despairing  looks,  so 
pleasantly  that  they  soon  became  the 
liveliest  men  in  the  room  ;  and  attached 
themselves  as  closely  to  her,  as  if  they 
thought,  by  leaving  the  exhilarating 
Jane  they  should  lose  all  their  vivacity. 
Arraudale  was  there,  the  complete  but- 
terfly of  the  assembly,continually  roving 
from  beauty  to  beauty— and  yet  his  heart 

finds 
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finds  no  charms  in  the  variety  he  pur- 
sues, for  I  am  sure  Arrandale  is  un- 
happy." 

"  He  certainly  is  particularly  so, 
since  one  day,  previous  to  his  leaving 
Grassmere  Abbey,  my  father  had  a  long 
conference  with  him  in  the  library.  I 
met  him  coming  out  of  it ;  he  rushed  by 
me,  apparently  in  great  agitation  of 
mind;  1  followed,  and  conjured  him  bj 
our  fraternal  aflfection  to  tell  me  what 
afflicted  him ;  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
wildness  which  alarmed  me,  '  A  my-- 
stery  which  conceals  me  from  myself; 
and  an  unexpected  injunction  which, 
rives  my  heart — ask  me  no  more  ques- 
tions dear  Heathland  for  I  am  forbidden 
to  answer  you,  or  any  one  concerning 
what  has  passed  this  day  between  the 
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Earl  of  Charlewood  and  myself.  Poor 
Arrandale  then  wished  that  he  had  net 
quitted  Bengal — whatever  were  my 
father's  injunctions^  he  will  obey  them 
strictly,  and  he  now  seems  endeavouring 
to  fly  from  the  unhappiness  they  caused^ 
and  preserves  the  secret,  even  from  his 
dearest  friends,  with  the  most  manly 
firmness.'* 

'^  Poor  young  man  !"  said  Sir  Ed- 
ward, ''  the  veil  of  mystery  which  has 
always  surrounded  him  grows  more  and 
more  impenetrable  ;  yet,  I  am  sure  that 
your  father.  Lord  Heathland,  has  just 
motives  for  his  conduct  in  regard  to 
Arrandale,  with  whose  feelings  he 
would  not  trifle  wantonly  for  so  many 
years,  for  there  cannot  be  a  more  sensible 

or 
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or  humane  man  than  my  friend  the  Earl 
of  Charlewood/' 

The  Countess^  whose  complexion  had 
varied  during  Lord  Heathland's  speech, 
was  glad  when  the  breakfast  was  over, 
that  ishe  might  remove  from  the  table 
and  escape  observation.  Sir  Edward  re- 
quested a  repetition  of  the  song  from  Mr, 
O'Roon,  after  which  the  Ladies  left 
the  gentlemen  to  peruse  the  papers,  and 
went  to  prepare  for  their  morning 
amusement  as  the  Countess  of  Lough- 
mead  had  promised  to  be  with  them 
early,  that  they  might  view  the  paint- 
ings without  being  stifled  in  an  elegant 
crowd. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Pride  and  Unfeelingness  blend- 
ed WITH  Laughter. 

Some  time  after  the  Duke  of 
Mjrtlebank  had  quitted  the  elegant 
mansion  in  Portman  Square^,  Lord  Splen- 
dormore  arrived^  fearful  that  the  illness 
of  Mrs.  Warplej  inight  prevent  him 
from  seeing  Miss  Golightlj  ;  but  to 
his  great  joy^  he  obtained  admittance, 
and  found  the  fairi  lady  lolling  on  a 
sofa,  from  \\hich,  without  altering  her 
position,    she  answered  his   questions, 

which 
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which  were  polite  and  tender^  with  the 
raost  haughty  indifFerence^  but  his  Lord- 
ship, not  in  the  least  intimidated  by 
the  change  in  her  manners^,  which  he 
regarded  as  mere  affectation^  threw 
himself  gracefully  at  her  feet^  and^  seiz- 
ing one  of  her  hands^  kissed  it  with 
rapture  ;  when^  assuming  all  the  dignity 
which  she  imagined  would  become  a 
Royal  Duchess^  she  started  up^  and, 
rather  rudely,  pushed  the  kneeling 
youth  from  her  with  such  unexpected 
violence,  that  he  lost  his  equilibrium, 
and  falling  backwards  measured  his 
length  upon  the  carpet ;  a  circumstance 
which  appeared  so  extremely  droll  to 
Miss  Golightly,  that  she  totally  re- 
linquished her  air  of  dignity,  and  chang- 
ed to  '  Laughter  holding  both /^e?'  sides/ 
Splendormore  sprang  up  with  the  agi- 
d3  lity 
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llty  of  a  Harlequin^  and  joined  in  the 
risibility^  hoping  the  Lady  would  re- 
cover her  good  humour^  when  her  laugh- 
ing subsided. 

He  strove  to  cateh  several  little 
pauses,  but  vain  were  his  attempts  to 
speak;  they  only  renewed  her  laughter. 
His  patience  was  nearly  exhausted,  and 
he  began  to  think  himself  in  a  very 
silly  predicament^  when  she  suddenly  as- 
sumed a  grave  look^  and  said^ — 

"  Well,  my  Lord,  what  have  you  to 
say  ?  I  have  but  little  time  to  bestow  on 
trivial  chit-chat/' 

*'  Loveliest  of  your  sex  I  I  have  oh-  ^ 
tained  my  father's    permission  to  offer 

you* 


you,  with  my  adoration^  my  hand  and 
title.     You  smile  propitious  !" — 

''  As  you  think  at  the  M^Ji  honour  oi 
marrying  the  eldest  son  of  an  Irish 
Earl — know.  Lord  Splendormore,  that 
this  evening  my  younger  sister  will 
marry  a  Duke  of  Great  Britain,  and 
you  can  scarcely  suppose  that  I  will 
make  an  inferior  choice ;  no^  indeed  :  I 
have  higher  yies^^.'* 

''  Higher,  Miss  Golightly,  than  an 
English  Duke  !"- — 

^'  How  the  man  stares  !  are  there  not 
Princes  in  our  land  !'* 

''  Certainly,  to  which  Ladies  look  up 

for  their  affection^   but  to   whom  their 

D  4  hands 
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hands  and  titles  are  denied.  My  pro- 
posal is  more  honourable  than  theirs  can 
be"— 

'^  You  will  find  your  mistake  ;  vouts. 
my  Lord^  is  c?/5-honourable,  compared 
to  my  expectancies.  Good  morning;  we 
shall  meet  in  public,  perhaps,  and  if, 
hereafter,  I  can  be  of  service  to  your- 
self or  family,  you  may  command  my 
interest." 

Miss  Golightly  left  the  room,  and 
Lord  Splendormore  never  felt  more 
completely  vexed  and  mortified  in  his 
life.  What  could  he  say  to  his  fa- 
mily ?  How  ridiculous  he  should  look  ! 
He  recollected  that  they  dined  at  the 
Duke  of  Zephyrly's,  and  by  going 
home  but  just  in  time  to  dress  for  din- 
ner^ 
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ner,  he  avoided  any  private  conversa- 
tion, and  he  joined  the  party  as  they 
were  sitting  down  to  table. 

The  penetrating  Lady  Jane  Elms- 
berry  perceived  that  he  was  unusually 
out  of  spirits,  and  partly  out  of  com- 
passion to  him,  partly  to  shew  her  easy 
indifference  to  the  Marquis  of  Rose- 
bower,  she  exerted  her  vivacity  to  the 
utmost,  and  was  so  enchantingly  gay 
and  agreeable  the  whole  evening,  that 
the  Marquis  forgot  the  Countess  of 
Grassmere,  and  Splendormore  won- 
dered that  he  could  ever  think  of  the 
proud  and  foolish  Miss  Golightly,  when 
such  a  fascinating  girl  as  Jane  Elms- 
berry  dwelt  under  the  same  roof  with 
him.  His  heart,  wounded  severely  by 
the  scorn  of  one  female,  rendered  itself 
D  5  a  wil- 
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a  willing  victim  to  the  pow^r  of  ano  - 
ther. 

While  Lady  Jane  was  amusing  her- 
self with  the  rival  assiduities  of  her 
regained,  and  her  newly  acquired,  lover^ 
and  triumphing,  not  a  Kttle,  in  the  un- 
expected victory,  which  drew  upon  her 
the  observation  and  envy  of  half  the  fe- 
males who  were  present.  Lord  Heath- 
land  had  paid  the  most  pointed,  and  de- 
licate attentions  to  Lady  Ellen  0*Roon, 
who,  feeling  herself  piqued  at  Arran- 
dale's  total  desertion,  and  the  gay,  care- 
less air  with  which  he  seemed  to  court 
variety,  actually  encouraged  Heathland,, 
until  insensibly  she  grew  pleased  with 
every  tender  mark  of  his  attachment, 
and  began  to  think  him  in  every  respect 
superior  to  the  roving  East-Lid ian  ;   and 

Heaih- 
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Heathland  grew  enamoured  so  rapidly, 
tliat  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  pecunia- 
ry embarrassments  which  Signora  Fan- 
faletta's  extravagance  had  led  him  into, 
he  could  have  been  happy  with  the 
beautiful  and  sensible  Ellen  O'Roon, 
although  she  had  not  had  a  fortune : 
but,  in  his  present  predicament,  money 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  extricate 
him  from  difficulties,  which  he  had  hi- 
therto carefully  kept  from  his  father's 
icnowledge,  for  he  knew  the  Earl  would 
reprimand  him  severely  for  his  con- 
nexion with  the  dissipated  Fanfaletta, 
who  followed  him  from  Italy,  in  hopes 
he  could  get  her  the  situation  of  second 
singer  at  the  Opera  house,  but  that  sta- 
tion being  filled,  the  Signora  once  more 
fascinated  Lord  Heathland,  and  she  liv- 
ed, at  his  expense,  in  such  a  style,  that 
p  6  Signora 
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Signora  Fanfaletta's  musical  parties 
were  found  to  be  extremely  pleasant  by 
all  the  fashionables  of  both  sexes^  who, 
under  certain  appearances  of  decorum, 
loved  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  foreign 
manners.  Her  house  was  elegant ;  her 
equipage  the  same ;  her  French  cook 
skilled  in  all  the  luxuries  of  the  table  ; 
her  cellar  well  stored  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite foreign  wines:  her  voice  was 
delightfal ;  she  gave  expression  to  the 
seriouS;,  genuine  humour  to  the  comic 
airsj  and  the  band^  which  she  seemed  to 
have  at  her  command^  was  composed 
of  first-rate  masters.  Such  was  Fanfa- 
letta^,  and  when  she  adorned  her  box  at 
the  Opera^  her  natural  charms  heighten- 
ed by  all  the  adventitious  aids  of  fashion, 
Ileathland  was  proud  of  being  her  ac- 
knowledged 
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knowledged  protector  ;  for,  dazzled  by 
her  beauties,  he  was  blind  to  her  faults. 

He  knew  her  to  be  mercenary;  he 
suspected  that  she  was  false ;  yet  his 
heart  felt  a  pang  wheney^er  he  thought 
of  parting  with  his  cara  Fanfaletta. 
He  had  borrowed  money  to  support 
her  establishment ;  and  he  actually 
wished  for  a  fortune  with  a  wife,  that 
he  might  be  better  able  to  satisfy  the 
pecuniary  demands  of  the  artful  Italian, 
who  well  knew  the  power  she  had  over 
him. 

The  Duke  of  Myrtlebank,  having 
arranged  all  his  matrimonial  affairs,  ar- 
rived at  Portman  Square  with  his  spe- 
cial licence  ar»d  his  chaplain,  where 
he  found  Sir  Jehu  Hazard,  who,  when 

he 
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he  came  to  make  enquiries  after  Mrs. 
Warpley,  had  been  detained  by  Flavia, 
to  give  her  away,  well  knowing  that 
such  a  fashionable  man  as  the  Baronet 
would  procliam  her  a  Duchess  in  every 
party  he  appeared  at.  Nor  had  Miss  Go- 
lightly  kept  her  high  expectancies  a 
secret,  but  given  as  many  broad  hints, 
concerning  Royalty,  to  the  Baronet,  as 
she  had  done  to  the  Lord. 

Dinner  was  served  immediate  ly  on  the 
arrival  of  his  Grace;  and  while  they  were 
chatting  very  cheerfully  over  the  desert, 
they  were  informed  that  Mrs.  Warplcy 
had,  in  consequence  of  two  or  three 
very  violent  convulsive  spasms,  burst  a 
blood-vessel,  and  was  past  all  hopes  of 
recovery— that  in  short  she  was  insen- 
sible, 
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sible,  and   expected  to   die    in   a    fevr 
minutes. 

''  Send  for  the  physicians^  and  mind, 
let  what  will  happen,  do  not  enter  this 
room  until  I  ring.  Now,  Duke,  this 
minute  makes  my  sister  yours,  or  de- 
cency must  delay  the  ceremony  for  some 
weeks.  Dear  Flavia,  why  this  emotion  ? 
keep  up  your  spirits." 

Flavia  gave  her  hand  to  the  Duke, 
and  could  scarcely  conceal  the  smiles 
of  real  joy  beneath  the  thin  veil  of  af- 
fected confusion.  The  chaplain  had 
soon  performed  the  solemn  rites,  and 
Flavia  was  saluted  as  the  Duchess  of 
Myrtlebank,  and  her  vain  heart  swelled 
with  pride  at  the  delightful  sound,  al- 
though   she    secretly  wished    that    Sir 

Jehu 
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Jeliii  Hazard  were  the  Duke  of  Mvr- 
tlebaj  k,  as  slie  Ihouj^ht  him  a  handsome 
inarij  4iiid  far  muie  suitable  to  her 
years. 

Miss  GoligMlj  pulled  the  bell  ;  the 
servant  entered^  and  the  Duke  putting 
a  hundred  pound  note  into  his  hand  de- 
sired him  to  divide  that  among  the  do- 
mesticsj  not  forgetting  himself,  and  in- 
form them  that  their  young  Lady  was 
now  Duchess  of  Myrtlebank.  The 
man  looked  amazed^  and^  in  a  kind  of 
breathless  horror^  exclaimed^ — 

''*  Mrs.  Warpley,  her  aunt^  is  dead  !" 

"  God  receive  her  soul  1"  solemnly 
ejaculated  the  chaplain, 

''  Amen  ! . . .  Amen  V\  . . . 

With 
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With  pallid,  trembling  lips,  faintly 
uttered  the  new-made  Duchess,  and  fell 
back  in  her  chair,  apparently  lifeless. 
Conscience  whispered  that  she  had  been 
the  cause  of  her  aunt's  death,,  and  in 
some  degree  wilfully  so. . .  .  Elated  and 
giddy  with  her  own  prospect  of  exal- 
tation, she  had  not  bestowed  one  serious 
thought  on  her  aunt's  expected  dissolu-  , 
tion. .  .  .  She  had  repeatedly,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  refused  to  see  the  dying 
Mrs.  Warpley,  lest  she  should  be  shock- 
ed ;  and  had  prevailed  on  her  sister  to  be 
equally  disobedient  to  the  poor  woman's 
earnest  wishes  to  take  an  affectionate 
leave  of  her  nieces,  and  bless  them  be- 
fore she  expired.  They  had  refused 
her  blessing,  and  perhaps  she  had  curs- 
ed them  with  her  dying  breath  !  !  .  .  . . 
Flavia  felt  all  the  horrors  of  remorse 

and    ' 
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and  superstition^  and,  in  that  awful  mo- 
ment, she  would  have  given  all  her 
riches,  and,  what  was  still  dearer  to  her, 
the  title  she  had  just  obtained,  to  have 
purchased  the  blessing,  or  the  re-ex- 
istence of  her  aunt,  whom  she  had  de- 
tested, whose  public  mortification, 
"which  she  herself  had  caused,  had  given 
her  malignant  delight  ;  and  for  whose 
death  she  had  frequently  and  ardently 
wished — But  now  every  disobedient  act 
and  thought  dwelt  heavily  upon  her 
mind,  and  made  her  dread  the  avenging 
spirit  of  the  injured  deceased. 

Miss  Golightly,  perfectly  calm  and 
indifferent,  felt  inclined  to  laugh  at 
what  she  thought  the  well-acted  terrors 
of  her  sister.  The  physicians,  who  had 
not  quitted  the  house,  were  summaned, 

and:> 
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and^  after  ordering  proper  restoratives, 
perfectly  agreed  with  the  Duke  in  his 
wish  of  removing  his  bride  and  her  sis- 
ter immediately  from  the  house.  Doctor 
T.    said,— 

"  Previous  to  her  last  violent  and  fa- 
tal attack,  Mrs.  Warpley  requested 
me  to  seal  the  locks  of  several  chests 
and  caskets,  which  I  did.  She  then  put 
this  sealed  packet,  addressed  to  Sir  Jehu 
Hazard,  into  my  hand,  and  desired  me 
to  give  it  to  him,  if  possible,  the  mo- 
ment after  she  was  dead — she  told  me 
it  was  her  will  ....  I  think  the  Ladies 

bad  better  retire  while  it  is  read,  least 
they  should  be  too  much  affected/' 

''  The  Duchess  may  retire,  if  she 
pleases,  but  I  choose  to  hear  it  read." 

''  Let 
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'^  Let  me  go  into  the  breakfast  room ; 
I  will  lie  down  on  the  sofa :  read  it 
there,  and   let  me   know    the  worst  at 


iSir  Jehu  requested  the  doctor  to  read 
the  will,  which  began  thus,  after  the 
usual  preamble  :  "  I  owe  my  death  to 
my  niece  Flavia,  but  as  I  trust  she  was 
not  wilfully  my  destroyer,  I  wished  to 
have  seen  her,  and  forgiven  her — nei- 
ther she  nor  her  sister  obeyed  my  dying 
request,  therefore  I  renounce  them  both, 
and  appoint  Sir  Jehu  Hazard,  Baronet, 
who  would,  had  my  life  been  spared, 
have  had  by  marriage  a  legal  right  to 
all  my  property,  my  sole  heir  and  ex- 
ecutor ;  and  request  him  to^  receive  as 
the  bequest  of  sincere  love  the  whole  of 
my  personal  estates,  &c." 

The 
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The  will  concluded  in  the  usual  fornix 
and  was  legally  drawn  up^  signed,  sealed, 
and  witnessed. 

The  nieces  were  too  rich  themselves 
to  regret  the  loss  (*f  tlitir  aunt's  fortune, 
which,  when  the  ann  litj  their  father 
left  her  reverted  to  them,  they  imagined 
could  not  be  cor;siderable,  and  they 
were  glad  to  geA  rid  of  all  the  dismals 
at  once,  for  the  heir  must  order  the 
funeral,  and  they  ordered  the  servants 
to  obey  Sir  Jehu  Hazard,  as  heir  to 
their  aunt. 


The  arguments  of  the   doctors,   and 
the  tender  sooth ings  of  the   Duke,  ad- 
ded to  the    pleasing  idea  of  never  re- 
turning to  the  house,  removed  all  ter- 
rific 
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rific  apprehensions  from  the  mind  of 
her  Grace,  and  before  the  Duke's  car* 
riages  were  announced,  she  had  reco- 
vered her  tranquility,  or  rather  her  vi- 
vacity, on  which  she  thought  a  slight 
restraint  necessary,  until  she  had  quit- 
ted the  house,  where  the  corpse  lay  ; 
and  when  she  was  driven  rapidly  away 
from  it,  her  aunt  and  all  traces  of  re- 
morse were  obliterated  from  her  mind^ 
until  the  slight  mourning,  which  de- 
cency compelled  her,  much  against  her 
inclination,  to  wear,  recalled  a  few  un- 
pleasant reflections  which  soon  passed 
away,  and  nothing  was  thoHght  of  but 
fetes  at  Myrtlebank  Castle  and  Tulip 
Hall,  in  honour  of  the  nuptials. 
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CHAPTER  V, 


Letters. 

The  Countess  of  Grassmere  had 
been  to  every  amusement  the  Town  af- 
forded ;  she  found  something  to  admire 
in  each,  feut  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  extreme  elegance  and  judicious 
arrangement  of  the  Fashionahle  Institu- 
tion, which  proclaimed  the  refined  taste 
and  superior  judgment  of  Sir  Pic-nic 
Haut-ton,  by  whom  it  was  first  pro- 
posed, and  has  since  been  ably  sup- 
ported. 

The 
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The  Marquis  of  Rosebower  con- 
stantly/ attached  himself  to  Siella;  a  con- 
duct very  disagreeable  to  Jane  and  Wil- 
liam Eimsberry  ;  for  the  former  still 
prefer:  ed  him  to  Splendor  more,  and  the 
latter,  now  Arrandaie  proved  a  rover, 
was  arixious  to  take  his  place  in  the 
amiable^  heart  of  Stella^  whom  he  ido- 
lized. Much  did  he  wish  to  penetrate 
her  thoughts,  but  the  command  which 
she  had  over  herself,  and  which  seemed 
to  strengthen  every  daj,  left  him  at  a 
loss  to  find  out  her  real  sentiment.  La- 
dy Charlotte  Elnisberry  was  the  sen- 
sible friend  to  whom  alone  Stella  of 
Grassraere  chose  to  confide  the  thoughts 
of  her  heart,  which  her  own  words,  in 
the  following  letter,  will  best  reveal. 

''  I  wish  you  were  in  town  my  dear 

Char- 
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Charlotte  !  I  had  much  rather  speak  to 
you  thaa  write  ;  I  have  enclosed  my  fa- 
shionable journal  with  my  remarks  on 
the  various  amusements  of  the  metro- 
polis, which  perhaps  may  afford  the 
revered  Countess^,  and  your  dear  self,  a 
slight  entertainment. 

'  "  Ever  since"  the  birth-day  I  have 
been  practising  lessons  of  fortitude  to 
bear  the  pointed  slights  of  one,  whose 
marked  preference,  before  that  day, 
gave  my  silly  heart  too  much  pleasure, 
a  pleasure  which  I  never  strove  to  con- 
ceal :  alas !  could  I  imagine  that  the 
amiable    Arrandale  would  so  soon,  or 

indeed  ever,  give  me  cause  to  regret  the 
sincerity  of  my  words  and  looks 

Charlotte,  he  assiduously  avoids  me  ;  he 

will  trifle  with  the  most  frivolous  girl 

VOL.  n.  E  of 
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of  fashion,  rather  than  converse  with 
Stella  of  Grassinere  ! — can  I  help  won- 
dering at  the  change  ? — I  know  that 
mj  uncle  and  Mrs.  Moreland  are  sur- 
prised at  this  strange  hehaviour,  but 
thev  are  too  delicate  to  mention  it  to  me. 
as  I  do  notj  indeed  I  cannot  speak  on 
the  subject  to  either  of  them,  yet  a- 
while.  At  first  I  was  very  uneasy  ;  now 
I  am  accustomed  to  his  inconstancy,  I  feel 
it  less.  Soon  I  shall  consider  it  with  as 
much  indifference  as  I  do  the  flattering 
gaiety  of  Heathland  and  Splendormore. 

'^  How  sensible,  how  delicate,  is  the 
behaviour  of  our  dear  Elm«berry  ! — - 
Indeed,  my  Charlotte,  I  believe,  if  he 
were  to  grow  as  indifferent  a^Arrandale, 
.  the  change  would  hurt  me  very  nearly 
as  much.     lam  very  unjust  not  to  saj 

quite; 
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quite ;  however^,  to  make  amends,  I  can 
assure  jou  that  he  has  iiow  no  rival  in  the 
friendship  of  Stella  ;  and  as  my  love  for 
Arrandale  sinks  into  esteem^  and  friend- 
ship for  Elmsberry  may  rise  into  love, 
it  ought  to  do  so,  and  if  I  can  command 
my  affections,  it  shall, 

'^  From  our  early  childhood  the  inter- 
course between  our  families  has  thrown 
us  together,  like  brothers  and  sisters ; 
Grassraere  Abbey  has  always  seeAied, 
my  hereditary  title  to  it  out  of  the 
question,  a  beloved  home  to  me,  and  « 
Rockalba  Castle  has  been  the  same  to 
you,  Jane,  and  your  three  brothers,  of 
whom  Arrandale  was,  from  my  infancy, 
my  favourite  ;  v^hy  I  know  not,  unless  it 
was  that  his  complexion  made  him  a 
singular  being  among  us,  and  I  preferred 

E  2  *  the 
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the  oddity  to  your  fair  brothers.  How- 
ever^ so  it  was,  and  his  going  to  Bengal 
Avas  a  severe  affliction  to  my  poor  little 
lieart ;  you  and  Elmsberry  sympathized 
in  my  trouble ;  Jane  and  Heathland 
were  too  gay  to  grieve  long  for  Arran- 
dale,  or  to  soothe  those  who  did,  they 
romped  and  played  as  usual,  and  laughed 
at  us  for  weeping.  Elmsberry  from 
that  time  grew  very  dear  to  me,  and  kept 
his  station  in  my  heart,  next  to  my 
uncle,  until  Arrandale  returned,  the 
very  prince  of  perfection — his  com- 
plexion it  is  true  was  darkened,  but  in 
every  other  personal  and  mental  qualifi- 
cation he  eclipsed  all  the  males  whom 
I  had  ever  beheld :  I  bf  |ieve  that  I  even 
took  his  faults  for  perfections.  His  Eas- 
tern haughtiness,  1  thought,  was  grace- 
ful dignity;  his  assurance  and  self-con- 
ceit 
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ceit  I  mistook  for  easy  freedom  of  man- 
ners ;  and  his  flattering  oriental  gallan- 
try for  the  fond  expressions  of  sincere 
love — thus  was  I  deceived  in  Georere 
Arrandale — while  the  true  affection  of 
the  sensible  and  UFiassuming  Williani 
Elmsberry  was  disregarded  by  mc — now 
I  see  it — now  I  understand  the  truth 
and  delicacy  of  his  attachment  to  me — 
and  who  is  more  calculated  to  make  me 
happy  ?  In  manly  beauty,  expression  of 
countenance,  and  personal  graces,  Elms- 
berry  excels  most  of  his  sex  ;  nor  hiU 
Nature  be;en  les3  liberal  to  him  in  intel- 
lectual gifts,  which  have  received  every 
improvement  that  a  scholastic  educa- 
tion, and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  can 
bestow  ;  his  disposition  is  most  amiable, 
he  is  a  dutiful  son,  an  affectionate  bro- 
ther, a  sincere  friend,  a  cons(a:it  lover, 
E  3  and 
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and  win  he  not  make  an  excellent  hus* 
band  ?  he  is  rather  too  serious — but 
were  he  happy,  that  would  pass  awaj; 
asid  cheerfulness  glowing  in  his  hearty 
animate  his  looksj  and  enliven  his  con- 
versation. 

''  Well  my  dear  Charlotte^  how  do 
you  like  this  sketch  of  your  youngest 
brother  ?  believe  me  I  would  be  just — I 
f»m  assiduously  endeavouring  to  be  so — 
In  the  midst  of  gay  crowds^  the  amuse* 
mentsofthe  superb  theatres  before  my 
eyes,  and  noble  flatterers  assailing  ray 
ears  with  fulsome  adulation,  I  sit  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  reflecting  on  the  past 
and  present,  and  drawing  comparisons, 
not  very  favourable,  perhaps,  to  my 
neighbour,  who  is  uttering  volumes  of 
nonsense,  which,  if  not  uoattdided  to/ 
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is  despised  by  Stella  of  Grassmere,  who 
with  difficulty  can  attain  the  courtly 
dissimulation  of  the  polite  world.  I 
wish  you  were  here  f  Jane  is  all  spirits^ 
and  admired  to  her  heart's  content,  that 
is,  universally.  I  fear  Lady  Ellen  loves 
Arrandale :  I  fear  because  her  father 
pointedly  discouraged  his  attentions  to 
her,  which  were  at  first  remarkable. 
Heathland  has  taken  his  place  by  her 
side^  and  seems  to  be  a  favourite,  yet 
sometimes  I  think  her  eyes  pursue  the 
roving  Arrandale. 

"  I  am  summoned  to  go  with  my  un- 
cle to  an  Exhibition  of  stained  glass, 
where  I  am  to  choose  some  windows 
for  Grassmere  Abbey,  to  replace  those 
which  were  damaged  by  the  lightning, 
before  my  uncle  had  conductors  fixed 
E  4  in 
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in  various  parts  of  the  building.  If  you 
can  inform  me  why  Arrandale  has  chan- 
ged his  behav  our  to  me^,  for  lie  has 
avoided  all  conversation  with  me  ever 
since  he  came  to  Town,  you  will  oblige 

Your  affectionate 

Stella  of  Grassmere. 

Just  as  they  were  going  out.  Lord 
Heathland  arrived,  and  said  he  would 
entertain  them  with  the  most  eccen- 
tric letter  he  ever  received.  It  was 
from  Sir  Jehu  Hazard. 

^'  Dear  Heathland, 

'^  Wish  me  joy,  I  am  the  happiest 
dog  in  the  three  Kingdoms —  little  aunt 
Humpy  Crumpy  is  dead,  and  has  made 
me  Iier  heir ;  what  do  you  think  of  that, 

mv 
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mjboy?  Upon  my  soul  she  deserves 
the  gayest  bower  in  all  Elysium.  The 
lawyers  helped  her  to  make  her  will  in 
my  favour;  and  tha-physieians  second  id 
Flavia,  and  gave  fier  a  last  shove  out 
of  the  world;  and  by  Heaven  I  did- 
not  bribe  any  of  them  to  be  so  kind  to 
me.  The  old  girl  swears^  in  her  will, 
that  she  intended  to  marry  me.  Poor 
little  soul^  that  was  vastly  civil  of  her ; 
but  I  think  it  is  ridiculous  to  break  my 
heart  because  she  did  not  live  to  bless 
ine  with. her  shrivelled  claw;  for  you 
know%  my  dear  friend^  that  my  loss  is 
her  gain  ;  she  is  gone  to  receive  the  re- 
ward for  her  benevolence  to  an  honest 
young  fellow  like  me  ;  and  I  will  have 
more  philosophy  than  to  grieve  immo- 
iieratcly  at  not  b(?ing  able  to  present  the 

E  5  most 
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as  Lady  Hazard. 

"The  dear  creature,  by  living  with 
her  brother  and  nieces,  free  of  expense 
for  seven-and-twenty  years,  had,  by  the 
assistence  of  a  trusty  stock-broker,  nurs- 
ed her  double  annuities  so  well,  that  they 
have  accumulated  to  the  pretty  sound 
of  forty  thousand  pounds.  Her  pearlsanJ 
diamonds,  with  various  other  gems,  are 
valued  at  ten  thousand  more.  I  offered  all 
those  ornaments  to  hernieces,but  they  ve- 
ry genteelly  insisted  on  my  keeping  them, 
to  adorn  a  more  suitable  wife  for  me,  than 
their  aunt  would  have  been.'  Devilish 
pretty,  that,  ofthe citizen's  daughters, was 
it  not.  Heathy  ?  more  than  a  gambler  of 
quality  would  have  done.  As  niy  di- 
vine   little    Lolly-polly     Benefactress^ 

had 
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had  realized  so  large  a  sum,  I  am  amaz- 
-  ed  that  she  was  not  snapped  up  by  some 
rook  of  fashion  on  the  sharp  look  out 
for  the  ready  rhino.  Lucky  for  dash- 
ing Jehu  that  she  was  not  I 

''  Packed  the  little  ball  of  clay  up 
handsomely  ;  sent  it  down  in  state  to  the 
family  resting  place ;  bespoke  a  fine 
monument  of  Flaxman ;  promised  the 
Laureat  a  pipe  of  best  old  Port  for  an 
epitaph ;  pnt  on  the  Sables,  like  a  dis- 
consolate widower;  characterized  her 
as  an  angel  upon  earthy  just  gone  up  to 
the  celestial  regions,  and  sent  it  to  all 
the  daily  papers ;  and  to  swell  the  obi- 
tuaries of  the  monthly  magazines. 

''  Have  I  not  done  my  duty  to  her 

reYcred  remains^  and  her  sacred  memo- 

eG  ry; 
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r  J ;  have  I  not.  Heath  j  ?  '  That  you  have, 
my  fine  fellow/  answer  you.  Now 
■what  do  you  think  I  intend  to  do  nexti^ 
'  Send  the  cash  to  the  devil  as  fast  as 
you  can,  and  throw  the  jewels  af- 
ter it/  again  say  you.  No,  I  will  not, 
your  are  mistaken  in  your  man,  this 
time.  Heathy.  I  am  going  to  marry  the 
swe  ♦,  soft-bosomed,  lively,  dashing 
Lady  Eva  Gos&amer  ;  she  has  long  been 
the  girl  to  my  mind,  but  we  could  not 
muster  cash  enough  to  dash  off  in  style, 
and  keep  it  up.  Now  we  are  up  to  it 
all,  my  boy  ;  the  business  was  soon  set- 
tled, away  flew  I,  and  said,  ^  Dear  Eva, 
will  you  help  me  to  spend  ^"40, 000  ?' 
^  With  all  my  heart,  dear  Jehu;  but 
are  yon  serious?*  '  By  Heaven  I  am  1 
and  there  is  a  proof.  These  pearls  and 
gems  arc   your   own,  a   bridal  gift,  if 
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you  will  accept  them  as  such.'  I  open- 
ed the  caskets.  . . .  Faith,  she  was  daz- 
zled I  '  Oh  !  delightful  !  how  superb 
they  are  !  Dear  Jehu  !  there  is  my 
hand,  jou  have  purchased  it  mbly.' 
The  day  is  fixed,  huzza !  Cupid  and 
Hymen  for  ever  !  ^  And  how  the  devil 
can  you.  Just  come  to  the  inheritance 
of  an  El  Dorado,  strewed  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  going  to  be 
married  to  a  beauty,  find  time  to  scrib- 
ble a  volume  ?'  Why  you  must  know 
that  I  dashed  away  so  early  to  Harley- 
street,  that  neither  the  Countess  of  Ever- 
bloom,  nor  my  charmer,  have  left  their 
pillows  ;  so  down  I  sat  to  write  my  ad- 
ventures, for  your  amusement  and  my 
own.     When  will  7/0^  write  so  much  to 

your 
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your     old    friend     and    companion    ia 
wickedness, 

"  Jehu  Hazard." 

"  How  exactly  like  the  man  is  his^ 
letter  r  just  that  vein  of  hijmour  runs 
through  it  which  diverts  one  in  hi* 
conveisa'ion,  even  against  sense  and  rea- 
son. The  old  Lady's  fortune  will  set 
him  afloat ;  he  was  fairly  run  aground/* 

*'  I  could  not  help  laughing/'  said 
the  Countess,  ''at  some  parts  of  his  let- 
ter^  although  I  condemned  myself  for 
doing  so,  as  I  think  it  unpardonable  ia 
make  age  and.  deformity  subjects  for  de- 
rision." 

"  But  consider,  my  love,  that  it  h 

impossible  for   a  gay  young  fellow    of 

iave  or  six-and-twenty,  to  think  of  such 

a   distorted,    antiquated  figure  as  Mrs. 

Warpley, 
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Warpley,  practising  all  the  coquettish 
airs  which  render  even  youth  and  beauty 
ridiculous,  and  exhibiting  her  uncouth 
form  in  almost  transparent,  scanty  drape- 
ry,with  her  brown  shrivelled  bosom  quite 
uncovered,  and  sporting  the  luxuriaiit 
tresses  of  fifteen  over  the  hoary  head  of 
nearly  three-score  and  ten,  who  cao  help 
despising  such  a  character  ?  such  egre- 
gious folly  renders  age  contemptible, 
and  deformity  grotesqut^ly  hideous.  .  .  , 
Good  sense,  my  dear  Stella,  and  an  in- 
teresting propriety  of  dress  and  manners, 
give  charms  to  old  age,  \vhich  attract;^ 
respect  and  veneration  from  levity  itself; 
and  if  every  young  woman  who  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  crooked  would  study 
to  CTubellish  her  mind,  so  that  the  mo- 
dest graces  of  her  behaviour  and  con- 
versation  might  win  admiration  and  sin- 
cere 
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cere  frindship,  who  would  deride  the 
deformity  of  her  person,  but  vulgarity 
and  ignorance  ?  On  the  contrary,  if  she 
is  flippant,  vain^  and  forward,  if  she 
dresses  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion, 
and  coquets  with  the  men,  she  is  jeered 
at,  and  despised  universally,  and  de- 
serves to  he  so.  When  I  think  of  Mrs. 
Warpley  as  an  aunt,  who  had  the  charge 
of  two  young  nieces,  I  can  scarcely 
think  of  her  without  abhorrence,  as  I  can- 
not help  imputing  their  follies  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  to  her  carelessness  and  bad 
example  :  therefore,  the  manner  in  which 
Hazard  speaks  of  her  is,  in  my  opinion, 
\ery  fair,  ludicrous  as  it  may  appear  to 
you,  my  dear  niece,  and  ungrateful  to 
the  deceased,  who  has  made  him  her  heir, 
which  the  old  lady  certainly  might  have 
done  without  proclaiming  her  folly  and 
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vanity,  even  in  her  dying;  moments,  by 
a  written  declaration  that  she  intended 
to  marry  a  fine  fellow  youn^  enough  to 
have  been  her  grandson,  without  know- 
ing whether  he  would  have  exposed  his 
folly  by  such  a  preposterous  union. 
You  do  not  think,  Heathland,  that  he 
had  such  a  ridiculous  idea  ?" 

'^  I  know  to  the  contrary,  and  that 
all  his  civilities  to  the  aunt  were  bribes 
to  obtain  her  favour,  to  promote  his 
suit  to  one  of  her  nieces,  although  he 
preferred  Lady  Eva  to  either  of  them, 
but  being  involved  himself,  he  could 
not  think  of  involving  her  in  his  ruin, 
which  wss  inevitable  from  his  cursed 
ill-luck   at  the  last  Newmarket  meet- 
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•*  I  liope  it  will  make  him  cautioust 
for  the  future.  We  are  going  to 
choose  some  stained  glass,  will  you  give 
Us  your  company^  Lord  Heath  1  an4  ?'* 

<*  With  pleasure,  Sir  Edward.** 
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CHAPTER  YL 


Variety  has  Charms. 

The  Earl  of  Loughraead^  in  order 
to  entertain  the  youn^  people  previous 
to  their  quitting  the  metropolis,  con- 
sulted with  Sir  Pic-nic  and  Lady 
Haut-toHj  about  giving  a  masquerade 
at  the  Fashionable  Institution,  and 
when  the  evening  was  fixed,  he  an- 
nounced his  intention,  to  the  great  joy 
of  his  young  friends,  and  his  children  ; 
for  even  O'Roon  did  not  dislike  an 
amusement  in  which  he  might  choose 
his  character.  The  Countess  of  Grass- 
mere 
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^as  delighted  in  the  idea  of  the  Tarie- 
tv  it  would  exhibit^  and  the  pleasure 
she  should  take  in  finding  out  her 
friends  ;  for  it  was  agreed  that  their 
dresses  were  to  be  kept  a  profound  se- 
cret from  each  other,  and  all  were  im- 
mediately busied  in  making  preparations 
for  the  happy  night. 

Tickets  were  sent  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Myrtlebank  and  Miss  Go- 
lightly,  and  to  all  the  fashionables  in 
and  near  tovyn  Stella  almost  forgot  her 
uneasiness  at  Arrandale's  behaviour,  in 
the  novelty  of  choosing  a  dress  for  the 
masquerade.  In  compliment  to  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Loughmead,  Sir  Ed- 
ward and  Mrs.  Moreland,  had  accepted 
tickets,  and  the  thoughts  of  iheir  being 
with  her  added  greatly  to  the  happiness 

of 
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of  Stella.  While  her  youthful  heart 
was  thus  anticipating  a  new  scene  of 
gaiety  she  received  the  following  letter 
from  Lady  Charlotte  Elmsberry. 

''  Dear  Stella, 

"  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 
account  for  the  change  you  have  ob- 
served in  Arrandale,  but  the  cause  is 
closely  concealed,  both  by  himself  and 
my  father,  from  us  all  ;  for  a  certainty 
the  change  in  his  conduct  has  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  a  long  discourse 
between  my  father  and  him.  When  we 
meet,  I  may,  perhaps,  whisper  my  own 
conjectures  on  the  subject,  but  I  will 
not  venture  to  write  them. 

''  My  mother  is  ordered  sea-bathing  for 

'       her 
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her  perfect  re-establishment,  therefore 
we  have,  according  to  your  uncle's  kind 
request  taken  up  our  abode  in  Rock- 
alba  Castle,  which  is  a  sad  dull  place, 
wiihout  the  dear  inhabitants  who,  un- 
til LOW,  have  always  been  our  soul- 
cheering  companions  beneath  its  em- 
battled towers 

"  I  am  heartily  rejoiced  to  hear  from 
Elmsberry,  that  your   tour  round  the 
coast  is  Bpstponed  until  another  season, 
and  that  we  may  expect  to  see  the  en- 
liveners  of  Rockalba's    gloomy  Castle 
very  soon,  accompanied  by  the  Lough- 
mead  family,  for  whom  my  father  has^ 
secured  a  very  charming  house  at  Wey- 
mouth, scarcely  more  that  a  ten  minutes 
drive  from  Rockalba  ;  and  a  pretty  lit- 
tle walk  for  us  young  ones.     1  wiih  we 

were 
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were  all  together  once  more,  for  indeed  1 
am  very  dull  without  my  gay  com- 
panions. We  were  highly  entertained, 
my  dear  Stella,  with  your  journal,  and 
remarks  ;  I  hope  you  continue  it  with 
occasional  fashionable  anecdotes. 

'^  How  nobly  you  endeavour  to  con- 
quer your  own  heart,  my  beloved  Stella  ; 
may  you  succeed  in  the  attempt  !  but 
keep  it  for  a  time  in  you  own  pos- 
session, resign  it  not  too  hastily,  even  to 
the  constant  Elmsberry.  you  are,  I 
hear,  surrounded  by  admirers  in  town  ; 
you  will  also  be  the  leading  star  at 
Weymouth,  which  is  expected  to  be  the 
chosen  resort  of  Royalty,  and  of  course 
fashion  will  follow,  with  her  brilliant 
train,  you  will  see  the  choicest  flowers 
of  our  nobility,  andmay  choose  with  de- 
liberation 
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liberation  and  judgment,  while  you  can 
command  your  heart  ;  therefore  let  it 
not  escape,  lest  precipitation  and  blind 
love  should  throw  it  away,  and  misery 
and  regret  imbitter  your  future  days. 

''  Am  I  not  very  wise  ?  yet  I  fear 
you  will  not  attend  to  my  wisdom,  but 
to  the  tender  insinuations  of  some  more 
presumptuous  lover  than  Elmsberry, 
my  poor,  timid,  younger  brother,  who 
thinks  he  can  never  deserve  the  brilliant 
star  of  Grassmere.  I  am  highly  flat- 
tered with  the  dawn  of  hope  that  the 
time  may  come,  when  I  can  with  truth 
subscribe  myself,  your 

Affectionate  Sister, 

Charlotte  Elmsberry, 

Stella 
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Stella  felt  disappointed  at  Lady 
Charlotte's  ignorance  in  regard  to  Arran- 
dale ;  she  hoped  that  he  had  been  more 
explicit  with  her  than  he  was  with 
Heathland ;  yet  Lady  Charlotte  had 
formed  conjectures  on  the  subject — what 
could  they  be  ?  she  almost  would  have 
given  up  the  masquerad(^^  and  travelled 
post  to  Rockalba^  to  have  heard  even 
those  surmises ;  but  as  that  was  not  to  be 
done  with  propriety,  she  once  more 
diverted  her  thoughts  with  preparations 
for  the  expected  entertainment,  until  it 
was  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  to  which 
the  whole  Portland-place  party,  and  the 
Haut-tons  were  invited. 

Mrs.  Moreland  took  her  seat,  as  usual, 
at  the  head  of  the  table  ;  the  Admiral  sat 
at   the   bottom,  between   his  niece  and 

VOL.  II.  ^  Lady 
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Lady  Jane ;  Arrandale  took  his  seat  by 
the  latter ;  Lord  Heathland  his  by  Lady 
Ellen  ;  and  Splendormore  was  agaia 
seated  by  Lady  Haut-ton^  who  was  too 
agreeable  for  him  to  feel  regret,  nor 
had  her  Ladyship  the  least  cause  to 
complain  of  his  want  of  gallantry. 

The  conversation  was  general  and 
brilliant ;  Arrandale  seemed  to  have  re- 
gained his  usual  ease  and  cheerful ness, 
but  Stella  still  observed  with  surprise 
that  he  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
speaking  to  and  looking  at  her ;  she,  how- 
ever, carefully  concealed  her  feelings 
very  successfully,  and  conversed  with 
Mr.  Elmsberry  in  such  a  lively  strain 
that  he  flattered  himself  that  her  heart, 
restored  to  its  natural  gaiety,  was  per- 
fectly 
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fectly  easy  iii  regard  to  his  potent  rival^ 
Arrandale. 

After  dinner,  upon  entering  the  draw- 
ing-rooms, they  found  them  uncarpetted, 
and  the  flowers  representing  the  sea, 
with  Neptune,  Tritons,  and  Mermaids, 
inclosed  within  a  rich  border  of  naval 
trophies,  the  whole  beautifully  executed 
in  coloured  chalks  ;  the  Admiral  grace- 
fully welcomed  his  guests,  as  a  son  of 
Neptune,  to  his  father's  dominions,  when 
he  told  them  they  must  practise  their 
dancing  against  Ihe  masquerade. 

This  arrangement  was  as  agreeable 
as  it  was  unexpected,  to  the  whole  party, 
which  was  soon  augmented  by  the  Du- 
chess of  N d  and  the  Countess   of 

B— with      their    lovely    and    amiable 
F  2  daugh- 
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daughters ;  Lord  P —  and  several  of  the 
P s  ;     the   Marchioness  of   Ceres- 
field  and  family^,  the  Duchess  of  Zeph}  r- 
\y.  Lady    Frivola,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Rosebovver  ;     the     Countess   of    Ever- 
hloonij   Lady  Eva,   the  young    Earl  of 
Everbloom,     Mr.     Gossamer,   and    Sir 
Jehu  Hazard,  as  their  destined  brother ; 
many  other  persons  of  quality  and    fa- 
shion answered  their  cards  of  invitation, 
and  at  a  late  hour,  the  Prince  and  se- 
veral of  the  Royal  Dukes  honoured  the 
Admiral  by  their  presence. 

A  change  of  partners  in  Reels,  Strath- 
speys, and  English  Country  dances^ 
kept  up  good  humour,  and  the  rising 
Sun  extinguished  the  artificial  light 
long  before  the  dancers  or  the  card 
players    gave    up    their     amusements, 

Arran- 
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Arrandale  danced  one  dance  with  the 
Countess  of  Grassmere^  who  was  more 
puzzled  than  ever ;  for  the  looks  of 
Arrandale  expressed  heart-felt  grief, 
while  his  cold  manners  denoted  perfect 
inditFerence^  or  rather  studied  cold- 
ness. 

Sir  Edward  Fitzalbion  had  employed 
Mr.  Rowland,  on  this  occasion,  as  groom 
of  the  chambers,  having  previously 
conversed  with  him  on  the  subject,  and 
found  him  extremely  clever  in  hisbusiness, 
and  genteel  in  his  manners.  Sir  Edward 
told  him  that  he  had  a  pleasant  cottage, 
with  a  neat  garden  and  field  belonging 
to  it,  near  Rockalba  Castle,  at  his  ser- 
vice if  he  would  like  to  reside  there 
with  his  family,  and  the  appointment  of 
F  3  groom 
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groom  of  the  chambers^  for  which  he 
would  allow  him  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds 
per  annum,  with  the  cottage  and  its 
appurtenances  gratis^,  to  which^as  there 
was  a  communication  through  his  own 
plantations,  even  the  late  hours  at  the 
Castle,  when  they  had  large  parties,  need 
not  prevent  him  from  sleeping  at 
home.  Rowland  was  delighted  with 
the  Admiral's  proposal,  and  said  his 
wife  had  been  born  and  brought 
up  in  a  farm,  and  was  extremely  partial 
to  a  country  life,  and  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  business  of  it.  Sir  Ed- 
ward was  pleased  at  the  pleasure  he 
evinced  at  his  new  establishment  and 
presented  him  with  twenty  pounds  to 
buy  what  additional  clothing  they 
"  might  require,  and  said  that  they  would 

and 
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find  the  eottage  furnished  with  every 
necessary,  therefore  they  need  only 
supply  their  wardrobe.  Thus  did  good 
arise  out  of  an  apparent  evil,  and 
Oakheart's  humanity. 


r4 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Fashionable  Institution: 

When  the  wished-for  da^  arrived^Sir 
Edward  told  his  niece  that  the  company 
would  be  so  select  she  need  not  be  afraid 
to  separate  from  Mrs.  Moreland  and 
himself,  to  seek  for  her  friends  among 
the  various  groups,  for  mingling  in  the 
grotesque  crowd  was  the  soul  of  a  mas- 
querade. She  said  that  she  should  be 
fearful  of  leaving  them,  lest  she  should 
lose  them  in  the  throng.  The  Admiral 
replied  :— 

''  And 
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''  And  if  youshould  miss  us  for  a  short 
time,  you  Mill  find  yourself  anong 
friends.  I  would  not  give  you  the  privi- 
lege of  wandering  about  at  the  Pan- 
theon or  Opera  house  masquerades, 
where  any  person  who  can  purchase  a 
ticket  may  gx) :  but  to  such  I  would  not 
take  you.  Remember  to  speak  in  a 
feigned  voice,  ox  you  will  be  known  im- 
mediately/' 

"  I  fear  I  shall  forget  to  disguise 
my  voice.  I  will  practise  that  at  home. 
I  wish  I  knew  what  dresses  our  friends 
in  Portland-place  will  wear  T* 

*'  And  they,  my  love,    are  wishing  io 

know  ours,  and  such  knowledge  would 

destroy  our  amusement.     The  standing 

in   an    outer  room   to   see   the  motley 

F  5  thronrr. 
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ihrong,  will  be  a  wonderful  treat  to 
Oaklieart  and  Susan,  who  never  beheld 
any  thing  of  the  sort.'* 

''  It  will  indeed ;  how  much  they 
will  have  to  say  when  they  get  among 
their  friends  in  Dorsetshire.  Poor 
thingSj  they  are  so  faithful  and  attentive, 
that  they  merit  every  indulgence  that 
we  can  bestow  on  them  with  pro- 
priety," 

* 
'^  We  will  rew'ard  their  fidelity,  my 
Stella,  with  something  more  than  transi- 
ent pleasures;  and  Mhat  can  give  such 
heart-felt  gratification,  as  doing  essential 
good  to  our  fellow  creatures  ?  .  . .  .  Can 
any  thing  give  a  higher  zest  to  the 
amusements  of  an  evening,  than  the  soul- 
chcering  idea   of  having  made   in   the 

morning 
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morning  a  worthy  industrious  couple 
happy^  by  enabling  tliera  to  provide  for 
their  children  in  a  decent  comfortable 
manner  ?  then  may  innocent  recreations 
be  laudably  enjoyed^  for  even  they  pro- 
mote industry^  and  support  trade.  But 
if  we  were  to  devote  our  whole  thoughts 
and  fortunes  to  pleasure^  duty  to  our 
Creator,  and  benevolence  to  our  fellow 
creatures  in  distress,  would  be  ex- 
tinguished in  the  gay  whirl  of  fashion, 
and  when  we  grew  cloyed  and  wearied 
by  a  ceaseless  round  of  dissipation, 
what  should  we  find  upon  reflection,  for 
reflection  will  corner  to  enliven,  and  give 
real  satisfaction  to  our  hearts  V* 

'^  Not   one  soul-gratifying  thought, 

my  uncle ;    for  pleasure,   pursued   with 

such  avidity,   becomes  criminal,  and    is 

F  6  succeeded 
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succeeded  by  remorse.  May  I  never  feel 
that  remorse,  but  pay  my  oblations  to 
Heaven ^nd  humanity,  before  I  sacrifice 
my  hours  to  pleasure  \" 

''  Heaven  grant  that  you  always  may !" 

As  Sir  Edward  wished  to  suprise  his 
niece  with  the  coup  d'ceil  oT  a  full  masque- 
rade, he  had  ordered  the  carriage  at  a  late 
hour  ;  and  when  they  entered  the  beau- 
tiful rooms^  she  was  indeed  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  gaiety  and  splendor 
of  the  scene. 

The  Admiral  was  a  Greenwich 
pensioner.  Mrs.  Moreland  Mother 
GoosCj  in  a  scarlet  silk  petticoat,  cover- 
ed with  old- fashioned  point  lace  ;  aid 
a  black  velvet  mantua ;  point  Vandyke 
kerchief^   and    coif  to   match ;    a  black 

velvet 
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velvet-high  crowned  hat  with  a  stringy 
of  small  golden  eggs  round  the  ed^e, 
and  string  of  large  ones  round  the  Ciov\  n ; 
upon  the  point  of  the  hat  perched  an 
artificial  white  goose,  extremely  well 
made  ;  her  mask  was  appropriate  ;  and 
in  her  right  hand  she  carried  a  golden 
wand. 

The  Countess  of  Grassmere,  who 
chose  rather  to  be  an  observer,  than  an 
acting  character,  a}>peared  as  Night. 
Her  dress  and  veil,  was  of  thin  black 
gauze,  thickly  covered  with  small  stars 
of  silver  foil ;  her  veil  was  fastened  up 
at  the  right  side  of  her  forehead  by  a 
superb  crescent  of  brilliants;  a  belt, 
passing  from  the  top  of  her  right  shoul- 
der under  her  left  arm,  was  adorned 
with  the  planets,  richly  formed  of  bril- 
liants^ 
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liants^  and  in  her  hand  she  bore  a  thjr- 
sus   of  Ebony  entwined  with  poppies. 

A  lively  Harlequin  and  Columbine, 
immediately  claimed  Mother  Goose  for 
their  friend,  and  danced  so  gaily  around 
her,  that  she  could  scarcely  advance ; 
pointing  with  her  wand  to  Night,  she 
said, — 

''  My  children  pay  homage  to  Night, 
under  whose  patronage  you  make  your 
appearance,  except  at  Bartholomew 
and  other  fairs,  when  you  exhibit  your- 
selves by  day-light  for  the  amusement  of 
the  crowd.  How  have  you  escaped 
from  papa  Pantaloon  ?'* 

"  Why,   my  good  Mother  Goose, 

happen 
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happen  to  have  several  papas  here^  and 
I  am  sure  you  have  frequently  heard 
that 

'The  child  who  many  fathers  share. 
But  seldom  knows  a  father's  care/ 

and  that  is  my  case  to-night^  so  my  dear 
Harlequin  and  I  can  rove  without  fear/' 

''So  we  can^  my  lovely  Columbine — 
but  by  my  magic  sword^  Madam  NoXj 
you  look  so  extremely  beautiful 

'  That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  Night, 
And  never  wish  to  see  the  garish    Sun  !' 

If  you  see  old  daddy  Pantaloon 
coming  in  pursuit  of  us^  wave  your  pop- 
pies over  him^  that  he  may  take  a  long 
nap." 

*'  I  will  be  your  friend;,  gay  couple. 

Night 
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Night   is   noted  for  assisting  lovers   to 
escape.'* 

Away  tripped  the  dazzling  prince  of 
mirth,  with  his  playful  columbine ;  his 
dress  was  composed  of  foil^  the  \arioiis 
colours  combined  by  spangles.  Colum- 
bine's was  very  light  and  brilliant.  As 
Stella  passed  on_,  a  dismal  tigure  stood 
before  her,  enveloped  in  a  mantle  re- 
presenting dark  clouds  ;  his  mask  vvas 
black  velvet,  with  glasses  to  look 
through;  she  started — the  figure  said, — ' 

*'  What !  does  NigJit  start  at  Mystery  9 
I  love  night — not,  sparkler,  a  gay  night 
like  thee,  but  dark  primaeval  night, 
gloomy  as  myself,  impenetrable  Mystery, 
on  whom  those  stars  and  that  fair  cres- 
cent— 
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cent — nay^    even  the  bright  noo-ntide 
sun  can  throw  no  light  I " 

''  Poor  Mystery  !  your  mind  cor- 
responds with  your  dark  exterior — how 
is  your  Queen  ?'* 

"  My  Queen  !  whom  dost  thou 
mean  ?" 

*'  Oh  !  darkness  personified  whom 
should  I  mean  ?  but  she  whose  magic 
power  ,can  call  thee  forth  at  will  to 
freeze  the  soul  with  thy  mysterious  ter^ 
rors  ;  and  throw  by  thy  contrasted 
gloom  a  brighter  lustre  o*er  the  bril- 
liant scenes  her  matchless  fancy  paints ; 
for  amidst  themy  thou  standest  as  thou 
,  do^t 
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dost  here,  a  dark^  terrific  object^  wrap- 
ped in  mystic  clouds*' — 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  are  jou  both  here^  my 
friends  ?  Night  and  Mystery  are  the 
bravo's  sworn  companions — Abellino 
owes  you  much,  and  will  be  grateful. 
Behold,  my  friends,  the  Bravo 's  bride 
my  Rosabella/* 

The  horrible  looking  bandit  pre- 
sented to  them  a  lady  dressed  in  the 
highest  stile  of  Venetian  splendor. 

'^  Hail,  Rosabella  !  true,  Abellino,  I 
am  thy  friend,  without  Mystery  thou 
wouldst  be  nothing,** 

''  Still  I  require  thine  aid — come,  let 
us  go  together,  come.  Night  and  My- 

sterj;. 
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sterjj  with  the  Bravo  and  the  Bravo 's 
bride." 

They  v^ere  met  by  a  ligbt^  small  fi- 
gure, in  a  white,  transparent,  and  loosely 
flowing  robe,  confined  under  the  bosom 
by  a  zone  of  brilliant  stars ;  and  a  tiara 
of  the  same  bound  her  fair  tresses  which 
fell  in  wavy  ringlets  over  her  shoulders  ; 
she  held  in  her  right  hand  a  sceptre  of 
emeralds  with  a  star  of  transparent  dia- 
monds on  the  top  ;  she  approached 
them,  gaily  dancing  on  the  light  fan* 
tastic  toe,'  and  singing 

"  Come  follow,  follow  me 
You  fairy  elves,  who  be 
Light  tripping  on  the  green 
Come  follow  Mab   your  Queen  ; 
Hand  in  hand  we'll  dance  around, 
For  all  this  place  is  fairy  ground.'' 

She 
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She  stopped  before  them,  and  grace- 
full}^  bending  to  Night,  she  said  : — 

^^Hail  starry  Night !  all  hail  !  Mab 
and  her  subjects  are  thy  true  Adorers  ; 
by  thy  crescent's  silver  light  we  dance 
in  airy  rings  upon  the  flowery  mead  ; 
then  cull  our  rich  repast  from  the  sweet 
store  of  bending  cowslips  and  the  clover 
bloom  ;  and  sip  nectareous  dew  from 
golden  cups,  by  Nature  made  to  grace 
our  Fairy  Banquet.  Ah  !  old  fa- 
ther Mystery  !  art  thou  here  ?  the  fairy 
race  derive  their  origin  from  thee.  Abel- 
lino  !  by  my  art  I  know  thee  well; 
and  at  thy  nuptials  with  fair  Rosabella 
my  train  and  I  will  dance  and  play  on 
the  thin  silken  awning  of  thy  gondola 
as  it  glides  smoothly  over  the  Adriatic's 
sparkling  waves,  while  the  light   fea- 

thering 
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tijering  oars  keep  time  with  the  me- 
lodious strains  which  float  around^ *by 
my  invisible  musicians  sung  and  play- 
ed/' 

''  Thanks  fairy  Queen  !  the  bravo's 
bride  shall  thank  thee  too^  and  kiss  thy 
sceptre.'*' 

*'  I  will  with  pleasure^  and  grateful 
homage,  fair  Queen  of  midnight  re- 
velry !  often  has  Fancy  through  my  fa- 
vourite bower  wafted  thy  magic  strains 
to  charm  my  ear,  while  she  presented 
to  my  raptured  eye  thyself  and  train 
dancing  in  mystic  circle  on  the  lawn" — • 

''  And  thou  shalt  see  me  there  again, 
in  a  short  time,  Rosabella ;  for  know 
that  she  sung 
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*  When  fair  Cyrthia  decks  the  sky, 
On  her  radiant  beams  I  fly ; 
Or  a  sniftly  gliding  star, 
Is  my  bright  triumphal  car. 
Then  I  dance,  and  not  unseen  ^ 

Lightly  on  the  d(!wy  green  ; 
Bend  no   flow'ret's  feeble  stem, 
Shake  not  from  the  leaves  a  gem. 

'^  Wbo  among  you  have  seen  my  tru- 
ant Oberon  ?  Mystery  is  silent — so  is 
Night — hast  thou  seen  him^  Bravo  of 

Venice  V 

*'  Ho  !  ho  !  thou  art  jealous^  Queen 
Mab  — yes,  I  savy^  his  majesty  playing 
his  gambols  around  the  frame  of  a  mer- 

*  Part  of  the  Sylp  song,  from  the  Romantic  story 
of  Right  and  Wrong,  or  the  Kinsmen  of  Naples. 
This  song,  composed  by  ]Mr.  Addison,  is  to  be  had 

^    at  Mr.  Kelly's  Musical  Saloon. 

maid's 
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maid's    mirror  while  she  was   combing 
her;  huuad  tresses." 

^'^  I  kiiow  her  sh3   gathers  pearls    to 
pive  our  ruby  grott^^  and  he  was  wait- 
ing, I  suppose,  to  bring  them  home — well^ 
no  matter^  we  are  -a  fashionable  couple, 
and  are  seldom  seen  together. 

Fare\v'ell '  Farewell ! 

Svveet  Rosabel  I 

Bright  starry  Night 

1*11  go  with  thee 

And  Mystery, 

To  seek  delight, 
And  dance  on  every  flower, 
And  when  w  eary,  then  will  I 
In  a  myrtle-blossom  lie 

My  little  fragrant  bower.' 

Mab  beckoning  Mjstery  and  Night 

danced 
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danced  away  gaily^  recommencing   her 
first  air  of 

*  Come  follow^  follow  me.' 

The  Greenwich  pensioner  encounr 
tering  Mystery,  exclaimed, — 

'^  Avast !  Cloud  King  !  what  the 
devil  do  you  come  into  our  channel  for^ 
with  your  dark  mantle^  foretelling  a 
storm  ?  Peep  out  of  your  sables  old 
gloomy,  and  see  what  a  fine  Night  wc 
have,  the  Moon  and  stars  shining  in 
splendor,  and  yet  you  must  come  rol- 
ling along  -'     Heave  off",  storm-demon/' 

*'  Thou  mistakest  me,  brave  seaman  ; 
I  am  Mystery/' 

"  Well  might  I  mistake  you  ;  storms 

we 
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>fve  arc  always  prepared  io  meet,  but 
Mystery  is  a  being  totally  unknown  to 
the  British  tars  ;  we  are  all  above  board, 
dark  one  !  Napoleon's  guide  to  conquer 
so  large  a  part  of  Europe  !  you,  from 
his  birth,  have  marked  him  for  3^our 
own,  and   grven  your  name  to   all  his 

deeds   of   wonder But  our  little 

Island  is  guarded  by  a  seagreen  circle^, 
which  he  can  never  pass  but  as  a  friend 
to  Albion,  and  her  sister  Kingdoms ;  for 
well  you  know,  old  Mystery,  that  our 
Isle  has  faithful,  brave,  and  vigilant 
guardians  in  blue  jackets,  whom  our 
enemies  have  always  found  blue  devih 
who  send  them  back  oppressed  and  spi- 
ritless. Nor  can  Mystery  with  por- 
tentous prophesies  intimidate  the  brave 
and  honest  tars  of  Britain ;  nor  Art  and 
Bribery  lure  them  from  their  duty  and 
TOL.  II.  €r  their 
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their  wooden  walls ;  so  you  will  find 
yourself  out  of  your  latitude  hcre^  and 
once  more  I  tell  you  to  crowd  your  dark 
canvasSj  and  sail  out  of  our  harbour,  lest 
we  should  give  you  a  broad-side/' 

*'  Still  you  mistake  me^  honest  tar,  I 
am  as  true  a  friend  to  England  as  you 
can  be — yet  I  am  Mystery — dark^  un- 
solved Mystery,  eyen  to  myself." 

"  Poor  soul  !  like  an  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic  ;  or  an  Oriental  Talis- 
man." 

"  Ah  !  Oriental  !"  exclaimed  Night 
in  surprise ;  then  recovering  herself  she 
said  gaily  ''  Dear  Mab  behold  Mother 
Goose  the  famed  historian  of  your  fairy, 
ra^e ;  often  has  she,  by  relating  the  won- 
ders 
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tiers  of  your  supernatural  power  enliven- 
ed my  dull  hourSj  and  saved  me  from  the 
languor  of  ennui/* 

''  Yes,  we  have  had  fair  recorders 
of  our  potent  deeds^  and  in  return  have 
blessed  our  great  Historiographers  with 
immortality,  witness  this  Lady,  and 
the  famed  D'Annois." 

'^  Avast !  who  have  we  here  ?  faith 
as  neat  a  sea  Nymph  as  ever  I  beheld, 
dancing  upon  the  foaming  waves  of  the 

wide  Ocean  !  see  how  the  pendant  sea- 
drops  hang  around  her  pellucid  robes  V\ 

The  Sea  Nymph's  dress  was  of  white 

sarsnet    with  a  drapery    of   sea-green 

gauze  waved    with  silver.     Her    long 

flowing   tresses    were  carelessly  inter- 

g2  twined 
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twined  with  strings  of  transparent 
emerald,  of  the  palest  hue,  and  the  whole 
of  her  drapery,  also  the  bottom  of  her 
petticoat,  were  fringed  with  the  same 
Coral  necklace  and  bracelets  set  off  the 
whiteness  of  her  neck  and  arms,  and  she 
reallj  looked  a  very  lovely  figure. 

She  was  followed  by  January  and 
May  arm,  in  arm  ;  the  former  wore  an 
under  diess  of  russet  silk,  stockings  and 
shoes  of  the  same,  covered  with  along 
mantle  of  swans-down,  which  was  a 
good  imitation  of  snow  ;  the  mantle  was 
fringed  with  crystal  beads,  for  icicles ; 
his  cap  of  swans-down  was  wreathed 
with  holly  and ;  ivy,  with  frosted  leaves; 
an  old  weather-beaten  countenance,  with 
a  long  silver  beard,  completed  this  ex- 
cellent figure ;  well  contrasted  to  the 

flowery 
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flowery  May :  over  her  dress  of  vernal, 
green,  was  thrown  a  complete  treillage 
of  spring  flowerets  and  small  trans- 
parent diamonds  to  imitate  the  dew- 
drops  ;  a  garland  of  blossoms  adorned 
her  hair,  which  hung  in  luxuriant  ring- 
lets intermixed  with  transparent  dia- 
monds and  small  flowers. 

The  extreme  affectation,  and  undis- 
guised voices  of  May,  and  the  sea 
Nymph,  discovered  them,  without  un- 
masking, to  be  the  Duchess  of  Myrtle- 
bank,  and  Miss  Golightly.  The  Duke 
was  January,  and  the  three  dresses  were 
his  own  choice,  and  made  according  to 
his  directions,  evinced  the  propriety  and 
elegancy  of  his  taste  ;  the  whim,  too,  for 
the  spring  and  winter  characters  shewed 
that  he  could  laugh  at  all  the  jokes 
G  3  which 
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which  the  d is  parity  in  the  ages  of  his 
Duchess  and  himself  would  occasion  by 
calling  forth  in  masquerade  everything 
which  could  possibly  be  said  of  them  in 
reality.  Nor  did  the  gay  young  men 
and  free  women  of  fashion,  spare  him  in 
his  fictitious  Character  ;  Ihey  jeered  him 
to  the  extremest  bounds  of  decency;  but 
his  repartee^  of  the  old  school,  turned 
upon  them  with  so  high  a  polish,  and 
so  keen  a  point,  that  the  coarse  edgeless 
pun  continually  lost  effect,  and  the 
laugh  was  against  themselves  ;  and  the 
masks  alone  prevented  them  from 
looking  silly.  The  modern  Congreve, 
who  followed,  disguised  as  Touchstone 
«aid  archly, — 

''  When  fools  expose  their  nakedness  to 
koary    January,  they    always  find  his 

breath 
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breath  sharpj  and  biting.  When  bloom- 
ing; Ma  J  appears^  a  swarm  of  buzzing 
insects  wanton  round  her  ;  she  animates 
them  with  her  soft  breathy,  and  they,  in 
*    return,  destroy  her  loveliest  blossoms/' 

'^  Tip  us  your  hand.  Motley!'*  said 
the  Greenwich  pensioner, ''  Nature  never 
made  your  head  for  a  fooFs  cap — by 
the  wooden  walls  of  old  England,  it  is 
a  pity  that  your  habits  do  not  corrcs-' 
pond  with  your  sense  I" — 

Two  druids,  dressed,  according  to 
their  costume,  with  wreaths  of  misseltoe 
round  their  brows,  and  lyres  on  whieh 
they  played,  advanced,  and  addressing  the 
pensioner,  sung,  as  a  duet,  in  a  solemn 
stile. 


G  4 
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^'  Britons  strike  home ! 

Revenge !  reycnge 
Your  country's  wrongs  ! 

Fight !  fight,  and  record. 
Record  yourselres  in  Druids'  longs.'* 

They  were  surrounded^  applauded, 
and  encored.     The  pensioner  exclaimed^, 

"  Well  sung  my  fine  old  Britons  ! 
may  England  never  want  brave  men^  to 
avenge  her  wrongs,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  with  true  British  valour  !" 

"  And,"  said  Touchstone,  '^you  may 
add  another  wish  as  essential  to  the 
support  of  this  nation  and  her  sister 
Kingdoms.  "^  May  England  never  want 
wise  heads,  and  honest  hearts  to  sup- 
port her  interest  at  home,  and  to  pro- 
mote 
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mote  concord  between  the  united  Em- 
pires!* this  wishes  Touchstone  from 
his  heart  !" 

'^  If  wisdom  and  gravity  do  not  join 
with  Motley  in  that  wish^  they  deserve 
to  be  punished  as  traitors  to  their  King 
and  Country."  ^ 

The  Druids,  who  had  not  disguised 
their  voices  in  singing,  were  known  to 
the  Arlington-street  party  as  O'Roon 
and  Elmsberry  ;  and  they  had  disco- 
vered Lady  Jane  in  Queen  Mab,  im- 
mediately, and  they  guessed  that  Ar* 
randale  personated  Mystery  from  the 
analogy  of  some  of  his  expressions  to 
his  unknown  birth. 

The  Marchioness  of  Ceresfield    and 
G  5  party. 
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party,  were  Italian  gmpe  gatherers,  ce- 
lebrating the  vintage,  a  gay  singing 
and  dancing  group.  Sir  Pic-nic  was 
Rolla^  Lady  Haut-ton  the  Priestess  of 
the  sun>  and  two  young  Ladies,  Lord 
Downtree's  daughters,  attended  her  as 
Virgins.  Lord  and  Lady  Loughmead 
were  Darbv  and  Joan,  the  Duchess  of 
Zephyrly  an  Arcadian  Princess,  the 
Marquis  of  Rosebower,  in  a  superb  Spa- 
nish dress,  looked  very  handsome.  The 
Countess  of  Everbloom,  and  the  Earl, 
her  son,  were  Lady  Randolph  and 
Douglas  well  kept  up.  Lord  Splendor- 
more,  the  Sultan,  Lady  Ellen,  an  excel- 
lent Roxalana,  and  Lord  Heathland, 
who  was  just  the  height  and  figure  of 
Splendormore,  had  a  dress  so  exactly 
like  his  that  it  was  impossible  to  know 
one  from  the  other,  when  masked. 


ISi 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


The  Intruder, 
S 
Before  supper  Arrandalc  threw 
off  his  clouds,  and  appeared  a  Nabob 
in  a  most  splendid  dress ;  and  Abelliuo, 
Sir  Jehu  Hazard,  changed  the  Bravo's 
terrific  figure  for  that  of  Flodorado, 
the  beloved  of  Rosabella,  Lady  Eva 
Gossamer. 

A  mask  in  an  Indian  dress  fixed  his 
« 6  eyes 
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cjes  on  Arrandale  so  steadfstlj'  that  h% 
could  not  help  saying 

*^  Do  you  know  me,  sir  ?"^ 

The  gentleman,  who  was  rather 
passed  the  middle  age,  answered, — 

'^  No,  sir,  I  never  had  the  honour  of 
teeing  you  before,  unless  the  dress  de- 
ceives me,  but  the  astonishing  likeness 
between  you  and  the  Rajah  of  Cassum- 
bazar,  tells  me   that  you  must  be  hit 


''  Did  he  ever  send  a  son  to  Eng- 
land ?" 

"  I  never  heard  he  did  ;  but  I  sup-- 

dose 
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pose  you  know  if  Meer  Abdalla,  Rajah 
of  Cassumbazar,  is  your  father  ?" 

"  He  may  be. . . » I  never  heard  who 

my  parents  were but  this  is  not  a 

convenient  place  for  such,  to  me,  inte- 
resting conversation — will  you  favour 
me  with  your  address,  sir,^  and  if  you 
will  perrait,^  I  will  call  on  you  to-mor- 
row and  tell  you  all  I  know  concerning 
myself.  I  am  called  Arrandale;  the 
Earl  of  Charlewood,  was  my  guardian." 

"  That  is  sufficient  for  the  present^ 
sir.  My  name  is  Russell,  I  am  just  re- 
turned from  India,  and,  being  an  old 
bachelor,  you  will  findme  at  the  Albany 
from  twelve  to  five.'' 

Just  as  he  said  this,  a  sweet  voice 

singing 
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singing  an  air^  in  the  character  of  Nina, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  com  pan  j.     She 
was   an  elegant    figure,    her  beautifullj 
formed   bosom  and  arms  uncovered;  her 
fine  da  k  tresses,  wildly  decorated  with 
white  roses,  hung  in  a  profusion   of  na- 
tural curls  over  her  shoulder  ;   her  dress 
"was  white,  wreathed,  with  willow,   and 
her  attitude  was  that  of  frantic  despair  ; 
she  wore  a  black  mask  with  a  curtain  of 
fine  lace.     ''  Who  is   she?"  was  whis- 
pered round  the  room,  and   every   one 
appeared   anxious  for    her  to  unmask  ; 
but  w  hile  she  was  singing,  thePrince  and 
some  of  the   Royal  Dukes   entered,  and 
with  them  his  R.  H.  of  G — ,  in  whose 
way  the  Sea- Nymph  took  great  pains  to 
throw  herself,  and  almost  asked  him  to 
dance  with  her,  and  led  oflf  her  Royal 
partner  with  such  an  air  of  triumph, 

that 
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that    she    made    all    who    beheld   her 
smile  at  her  vanity. 

Nina,  having  finished  her  song,  sat 
down  by  Lady  Ellen,  who  was  greatly 
surprised  to  see  Lord  Heathland  come  to 
her,  and  bid  her  in  Italian,  quit  that  seat 
immediately  ;  but  she  kept  her  place, 
and  treated  his  orders  with  sileut  con- 
tempt ;  he  seemed  greatly  embarrassed, 
and  Lord  Splendormore,  coming  to  them 
with  unusual  fire  in  his  looks ;  took  his 
sister's  hand  abruptly,  and  said  an- 
grily,— 

"  By  Heavens  !  Heathland,  you  shall 
account  with  me  for  this  dishonourable 
conduct  to  my  sister. .  . .  Come^  Ellen, 

I  will 
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I  will  not  suflfer  you  to  be  seen  in  tlie 
company  of  Heathlaiid^s  Bona  Roba.'* 

'^  Hear  me  Splendormore." 

''  You  cannot  vindicate  your  conduct 
in  bringing  Fanfaletta  to  these  rooms, 
and,  above  all,  for  placing  her  by  mj 
tister." 

"  I  did  neither/" 

"  It  is  false— who  else  would  bring 
her  ?'* 

*'  You  have  given  me  the  lie  once,^ 
Splendormore,  and  that  is  enough — I 
shall  answer  no  question,  our  dispute 
must  be  decided  elsewhere/' 

*'  Dear 
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"  Dear  Splendormore  !  Lord  Heath - 
land  r 

*'  Lady  Ellen,  bekive  rae^  on  my  soul 
I  am  not  in  fault,  I  am  as  delicate  cf 
your  honour  as  I  could  be  of  JaneV* 

'^  Much  the  same,  for  Lady  Jane  is 
here,  and  litre  you  have  brought  Fan- 
faletta— the  well  kno-non.  Signora  Fanfa^ 
letta/' 

*'  When  this  affair  is  investigated, 
which  it  shall  be  strictly  before  Sir  Pic- 
nic Haut-ton  and  the  Earlof  Lough- 
mead,  who  are  both  insulted  by  the 
introduction  of  this  woman  to  so  select 
a  party,  you  will  repent  your  beha- 
viour to  me.  Lord  Splendormore." 

His 
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His  Lordship  answered  not,  but  led 
away  his  sister^  left  her  with  O'Rood, 
who  was  singing  a  soft  air  fo  his  lyre, 
and  joined  the  dancers  with  Lady  Fri- 
vola  Airy^  the  Columbine. 

Lady  Ellen  was  too  uneasy  to  be 
soothed  by  her  brother *s  harmonious 
strains;  and,  not  having  patience  to  wait 
for  the  conclusion,  she  went  in  search 
of  her  parents,  but  they  both  were  at 
cards  and  she  could  not  speak  to  them. 
She  then  looked  for  the  Greenwich  pen- 
sioner and  Mother  Goose,  and  found 
them  with  the  Arcadian  Princess,  and 
Lady  Randolph,  listening  to  the  witty 
sallies  af  Touchstone ;  January  joined 
the    group,    for  his    lively    May   was 

dancing  with  the  Duke  of  S to  the 

great  mortification  of  the  Sea  Nymph 

who 
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who  beheld  her  sister.  Queen  Mab 
and  Night,  all  honoured  with  partners 
nearer  the  throne  than  her  own  was. 
However,  as  she  flattered  herself  with 
obtaining  her  partner  for  life^  she 
smoothed  her  envious  frown  and  danced 
away  gaily. 

Elmsberry  had  just  resigned  Stella  to 
a  Royal  partner,  and  the  Marpuis  had 
done  the  same  by  Lady  Jane.  When 
they  beheld  Fanfaletta,  unmasked,  and 
looking  more  frantic  than  her  character 
required,  coming  up  to  the  Earl  of 
Everbloom.  and  heard  her  tell  him,  in 
Italian,  that  she  was  insulted  by  Lord 
Heathland,  who  turned  her  out  of  the 
place  she  had  taken,  and  was  going  to 
Sir  Pic-nic  Haut-ton  to  get  her  turned 
out  of  the  room.  The  young  Earl  re- 
plied 
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plied,  in  English^  for  though  he  under- 
steod  Italian,  he  could  not  speak  it  flu- 
ently,— 

"  Heathland  is  a  damned  impertinent 
fellow,  for  daring  to  insult  you,  while 
you  are  under  my  protection.  Curse 
me  if  you  shall  not  sit  by  whom  you 
plek^e,  my  sweet  nightingale  nor  shall 
you  be  turned  out  of  these  rooms  for 
him,  or  his  whole  family." 

''  My  Lord,  as  a  part  of  that  family^ 
I  cannot  stand  by  tamely,  and  hear  my 
brother  spoken  af  disrespectfully,  for 
doing  his  duty  as  a  man  of  honour;  he 
knows  too  well  the  character  of  this^ 
Italian  to  let  her  intrude  on  the  regula- 
rity of  this  Institution.'* 

''  Curse 
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''  Curse  its  regularity  !  I  say  she 
shall  stay,  and  do  as  she  pleases, 
and  sit  by  whom  she  pleases — by  your 
sister,  or  any  man's  sister,  nor  shall 
you  or  they  dare  to  hinder  her — Zounds ! 
am  I  not  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  and  who 
dares  to  question  my  right  to  take  the 
woman  I  protect  into  any  public  place 
Vha^ever  ?  I  do  not  want  to  take  her 
into  your  houses,  though  you  knpw,  as 
well  as  I,  that  many  titled  women  are 
not  a  grain  more  virtuous  than  the  Fan- 
faletta,  who  keeps  up  her  state  by  in- 
triguing, and  helping  her  friends,  in  a 
snug  way,  to  intrigue  also :  and  do  not  the 

Duchess  of the  Marchioness,  of 

the  Countess  of and  a  long  &c.  of 

you  knoio  who,  act  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  ?  without  having  the  want  of 
fortune  to  plead  in  their  excuse  as  my 
Jovely  Italiaa  has,  and  yet,  curse  them ! 
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tliey  are  patronesses  and  subscribers; 
and  ^/t^t/ want  to  kick  poor  Fanfaletta  out 
of  the  rooms,  because  they  are  jealous 
of  her  superior  attractions,  faith,  not 
her  want  of  character,  or  they  might 
begin  by  kicking  one  another  out,  and 
that  weaW  know.". 

Neither  the  Marquis  nor  Elmsberry, 
could  forebear  laughting  at  Eever- 
bloom's  idea  of  kicking,  and  the  former 
said,— 

^'  Faith,  it  would  be  excellent  fun  to 
see  a  good  kicking  match  between  cer* 
tain  Ladies  of  high  ton,  in  scanty  dra- 
pery !  What  bets  might  be  laid  upon 
their  pretty  little  feet,  and  a  much  neat- 
er way,  it  would  be  of  deciding  a  dis- 
pute, than  demolishing  tresses  and  giving 

black 
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black  eyes ;  by  all  that*s  funny,  it  would 
beat  a  boxing  match,  and  every  other 
sporting  match  hollow  !" — 

Sir  Pic-nic  Haut-ton — came  up  to 
Lord  Everbloom^  wihout  a  mask,  and 
said, — 

''  I  am  extremely  sorry  my  Lord  that 
you  have  infringed  on  the  rules  of  this 
Institution  by  introducing  Signora  Fan- 
faletta,  and  that  too  under  the  high  and 
unblemished  title  of  Grassmere." 

''Of  Grassmere  ! — did  you  presume, 
my  Lord,  to  bring  Fanfaletta  here,  as 
the  Countess  of  Grassmere  ?'* 

*'  Faith,  yes;  zounds,  I  could  not 
bring  her  in  her  own  name,  so  I  made 

bold 
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bold  with  the  first  which  came  to  hand; 
da.^hed  in  late ;  swore  to  the  Cerberus 
that  she  had  mislaid  her  ticket  ;  tipped 
him  a  guinea,   and   told   him    I   would 
settle  the  business  with  Sir  Pic-nic;  and 
that  is  the  whole  history.    Now,  Elms- 
berry^step  this  way  a  little — Sir  you  have 
behaved  improperly  ;  you  have  dared  to 
call  me  to  an  account,  for  my  conduct 
in   regard  to  Fanfaletta,  I  will   answer 
you  at  Wormwood  Scrubs, when  we  have 
just  taken  time  to  change  our  dresses — 
name  your  weapon,  sword,  pistol,  or  fist, 
all's  one  to  Everbloom.     but  by  my  ho- 
nour  if  you  refuse  me  satisfaction,  or 
raise  a  cry,  to  prevent  sport,  I  will  post 
you  for  a  coward  at  every  coffee  house  I 
Name  your  weapon — the  Marquis  will 
be  your  second,  Harry  Dashton,  who 
is  here  as  a  Newmarket  jockey,  mine'' — 

^'  Sword6-T- 
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''  Swords — since  it  must  be  so,  and 
profound  silence.  Marquis  will  you 
be  my  friend  ?'* 

''  With  pleasure — now  let  us  hasten 
homC;,  change  dresses^,  and  settle  this 
unpleasant  business,  I  hope  without 
wounds/' 

Elmsberry's  blo9d  was  inflamed  at 
the  idea  of  its  being  reported  that 
Stella  of  Grassmere  should  come  to 
the  Masquerade  with  such  a  noted  rake 
as  Everbloom  ;  and  that  such  a  known 
wanton  should  assume  a  title  so  dear  to 
his  heart — he  had  no  timefor  reflection — 
he  gazed  around  for  Stella,  and  his  sis- 
ter— for  Heathland  too — perhaps  he 
should  never  see  them  more.  The 
Marquis  guessed  his  thoughts,  and  fear- 
VOL.  II.  H  ing 
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ing  they  would  un-nerve  him^  hurried 
him  avva-j. 

Lord  Everbloom  told  Fanfaletta  that 
they   were    going  to    decide   a  bet    at 
Brook'Sj   but  that  he  would  see  her   tj 
her  carriage   first,  if  she  chose  to   go 
home,     she   refused  his  oft'er,  and,   soon 
after  he    was    gone,    attracted  the     at- 
tention of  a  certain    Duke      iioied   for 
gallaiitrv,   who    politely  offered  to   be 
her  escort,  if  she  would  leavie   the  room 
immediately ;  to   this  proposal,    acctm- 
panied   home  by   the  Duke,    she  made 
not  the  least  objection., 

The  moment  Everbloonv  desired  to 
speak  apart  with  Ehiisbcrry,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Ceresfield  led  Sir  Pic-nic  to 
another   end  of  the  room,  and  kept  him 

in 
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in  discourse  for  some  time,  and  when 
he  looked  for  the  young  Peer,  and  his 
Bona  Roba,  they  were  neither  of  them 
to  be  seen ;  and  he  concluded  that  they 
had  prudently  retired. 

As  the  Royal  party  kept  up  the 
dancing  with  great  spirit  to  a  late  hour, 
many  considerable  suras  were  lost  and 
won  at  the  card  tables.  When  Lady 
Ellen  could  not  get  an  opportunity  to 
interest  her  parents  and  friends  in  her 
concern  for  Splendormore  and  Heath- 
land,  she  engaged  a  young  Lady  of 
the  Ceres  field  party  to  dance  with  her 
brother,  and  to  convince  Lord  Heath- 
land  that  she  was  satisfied  with  his 
conduct,  asked  him  to  dance  again  with 
het,  a  condescension  which  so  highly 
flattered  his  Lordship,  that  he  almost 
H  2  forjTot 
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forgot  the  hasty  expressions  of  her  bro* 
ther.  And  when  Lady  Ellen^  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  company^  mentioned 
the  dispute  between  her  brother  and 
Heathland,  to  her  father  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward, and  they  had  heard  from  Sir 
Pic-nic  Haut-ton  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Signora  had  intruded  on  the  compa- 
ny^ the  Early  before  the  Admiral  and 
the  ostensible  proprietor  of  the  In- 
stitution, informed  Lord  Splendormore 
of  the  particulars,  and  represented  his 
hasty  behaviour  to  the  guiltless  Heath- 
land  in  such  a  just  light,  that  he  felt 
truly  ashamed  of  his  thoughtless  preci- 
pitancy, and  was  anxious  to  apologize  for 
his  expressions,  which  he  did  in  a  grace- 
ful affectionate  manner,  the  moment  he 
beheld  Heathland,  who  received  his 
apology  as  affectionately. 

Arran- 
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Arrandale,  who  from  the  supper  time 
had  danced  alternately  with  the  Ceres- 
field  grape  gatherers^  conducted  Lady 
Jane  to  her  party^  and  0'  Roon  did  the 
same  by  the  Countess  of  Grassraere, 
who  had  been  greatly  pleased  v^'ith  the 
novelty  of  her  entertainment^  as  all  the 
characters  had  been  excellently  sus- 
tained. 

When  they  were  ready  to  depart, 
Elmsberry  was  missing,  and  searched 
for  in  vain,  through  the  suite  of  apart- 
ments. The  Duchess  of  Zephyrly,  al- 
so, missed  her  son,  but  on  being  told 
that  Fanfaletta  was  over-heard  to  say 
that  her  caro  araico  was  gone  to  Brook's 
with  the  Marquis  of  Rosebower,  her 
Grace  sought  no  further,  but  put  her- 
self 
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self  and  Lady  Frivola  into  the  protec- 
tion of  Paradel  Gossamer. 

The  Countess  of  Everbloom  made  no 
inquiries  concerning  her  eldest  son^, 
naturally  supposing,  as  he  came  with  his 
naw  favourite^  the  cara  Panfaletta^  that 
he  had  gone  home  with  her;  and  she 
quitted  the  rooms  with  Ladj  Eva  and 
Sir  Jehu,  in  high  spirits,  because  she 
had  been  amazingly  successful  at 
cards. 

Arrandale  w^as  uneasy  ;  he  had  heard 
that  high  words  had  passed  between  a 
Druid  and  Douglas,  concerning  Fanfa- 
letta.  He  went  immediately  in  search 
of  them,  but  could  not  find  either. 
He  inquired  at  the  doors,  and  heard 
that  such  characters,  accompanied  by  a 

Spaniard 
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Spaniard  and  a  jocky,  had  passed  a 
long  time  before  any  of  the  company, 
he  mentioned  this  to  Heathland^  who 
knew  the  jocky  to  be  Lord  Henry  Dash- 
ton^  a  knowing  one  upon  the  turf,  and 
one,  in  every  respect,  whom  the  serious 
Elmsberrry  was  more  likely  to  avoid 
than  associate  with,  and  as  to  going  to 
Brook's  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
bets,  was  so  unlike  him,  that  he  con- 
cluded the  whole  was  a  mistake.  How- 
ever, they  determined  to  call  at  that 
house,  and  if  they  found  him^  to  take 
him  home  with  them.     The   Admiral, 

9 

knowing  his  sober  habits,  imagined  he 
had  grown  weary  of  the  gay  scene,  and 
was  gone  home  quietly,  so  persuaded 
them  to  seek  him  there  first,  to  which 
they  consented.  The  Ladies  were  told 
H  4  he 
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he  was  gone  home  with  the  Marquis  of 
Rosebower,  so  they  went  to  their  re- 
spective habitations  in  perfect  tran-^ 
quillitj. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  Consequences  of  a  Duel, 

Stella  was  all  vivacity ;  she  enter- 
tained her  uncle  and  Mrs.  Moreland^ 
during  their  drive  home^  with  a  thou- 
sand judicious  remarks  on  the  various 
characters  she  had  conversed  witb^  and 
described  the  affectation  of  the  Duchess 
of  M}  rtlebank  and  Miss  Golightly,  with 
their  Royal  partners,  so  humorously, 
that  she  excited  a  hearty  laugh  from  the 
Admiral,  although  he  was  not  easy 
about  his  favourite  Elmsberry,  whe- 
H  5  ther 
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ihet  he  was  engaged  at  a  gaming  house 
with  knowing  oneSjwho  would  pigeon  him, 
any  other  tonish  frolic,  or  in  a  quarrel. 
However  he  kept  his  uneasy  thoughts 
within  his  own  breast,  not  choosing 
to  perplex  the  Ladies  with  his  surmises. 

When  the  Portland- place  family  ar- 
rived, they  heard  that  Mr.  Elmsberryhad 
been  home  with  the  Marquis  of  Rose- 
bower,  and,  after  changing  his  dress  for 
a  morning  one,  set  out  again  with  the 
Marquis  in  a  post-chaise  and  four,  tak- 
ing with  him  his  sword  and  pistols,  and 
left  word  he  was  going  out  of  Town. 
The  valet  remarked  that  his  master  took 
no  dress-suit  to  wear  with  a  swordjthough 
he  asked  if  he  should  not  pack  one 
up,  and  a  change  of  linen,   but  was  an- 

sNvered 
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swered  that  what  he  had  got  on  would 
do.     Lady  Jane  said,  gaily, — 

''  I  suppose  they  are  gone  to  break- 
fast at  Zephrly  Hall,  and  taken  Weapons 
to  defend  themselyes  against  highway- 
men :  they  can  be  back  by  dinner. 
Well,  though  it  is  a  fine  morning,  I 
.  feel  more  inclined  to  sleep  and  take 
some  rest^  than  take  an  airing," 

-'  Ellen,  I  believe,  is  of  your  opinion, 
therefore,  in  the  hopes  of  meeting  Elms- 
berry,  safe  and  well,  at  dinner,  we  will 
take  some  repose;  you,  my  girls,  I  ani 
sure,  require  rest  after  dancing  so 
much.  My  de?,r  Heathland,  do  not 
look  so  melancholy,  your  brother  is  not 
a  character  to  run  into  danger,  he  is 
too  serious.'' 

n  6  ^^  I  most 
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"  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  your 
Ladyship's  opinion  of  him,  in  this  in- 
stance, will  be  found  true — we  shall 
see^— I  wish  your  Ladyships  calm  re- 
pose." 

When  the  Ladies  retired,  Heathland 
told  the  Earl  that  he  was  extremely  un- 
easy, and  would  set  out,  the  moment 
the  horses  could  be  got  ready,  to  seek 
for  his  brother,  who,  he  was  certain, 
would  not  have  gone  off  in  that  way 
merely  for  a  frolick,  without  leaving 
word  where  he  was  going.  The  Earl 
said, — 

'^  And  where  can  yon  seek  him,  with- 
out the  slightest   clue    to   direct  your 
sea   ri  1  V 


At 
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''  At  Chalk  Farm,  aad  its  environs  ; 
I  am  sure  a  duel  causes  his  absence.  .  .  . 
he  is  tenacious,  to  the  highest  pitch, 
of  delicacy,  in  every  point  where  female 
honour  is  in  question;  he  had  heard,  no 
doubt,  that  Everbloom  made  the  title 
of  Grassmere  a  passport  for  Fanfaletta/' 

''  And  did  he  ?  did  Everbloom  pre- 
sume to  give  that  title  to  a  wanton  ? 
Oh  !  that  I  had  heard  so  before  he  left 
the  room,  he  should  have  been  publicly 
chastized  by  my  hand  for  his  inso- 
lence !  Stella  has  no  hrother,  I  have 
as  great  a  right  to  be  her  avenger  as 
any  man.  Come,  my  friends,  Ileath- 
land,  O'Roon,  let  us  set  off  immedi- 
ately, and  if  Elmsberry  has  failed,  I 
perhaps,  may  prove  successful.  You,my 
Lord  Spiendormore,  had  better  not  go 

with 
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with  usj  it  would  be  wrong*  to  take 
both  the  sons  of  Lord  Lougbraead  up- 
on a  hazardous  enterprise." 

''  By  the  same  rule  I  request  that 
Lord  Hcathland  may  also  remain  with 
me  ;  you^,  Arrandale  and  O'Roon,  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  fruitless  search^ 
for  Such  I  think  it  will^  be  ;  should  it 
prove  otherwise,  and  if  Elmsberry, 
which  Heaven  forbid^  should  be  found 
wounded  or  killed  by  the  hand  of  Ever- 
bloom^  think  how  dangerous  it  would 

be  to  take  Heathland  to  the   spot 

Impelled  by  fraternal  affection  he  would 
avenge  his  brother,  and  my  friend 
might  be  deprived  of  both  his  sons 
through  the  means  of  an  infamous  wo- 
man/'-^ 

''  Yes, 
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"  Yes,  dear  Heathland,  comply  with 
the  Earl's  request;  depend  uponO'Roon 
and  I,  we  will  do  all  you  wish  us  to 
do — if  death*  is  to  be  the  fate  of  one 
of  uSj  in  this  unfortunate  affair.  Heaven 
grant  it  may  be  mine  !  I  stand  alone  in 
the  wide  world — ^no  soft  parental  tears 
would  flow  for  me  ;  and  gladly — Oh  ! 
how  gladly  would  I  sacrifice  my  worth- 
less life  for  those  to  kindred  ties  most 
precious." — 

''  You  are  a  noble-minded  fellow, 
and  would  grace  the  throne  of  Delhi  !"- 

Exclaimed  the  Earl — who  with 
great  difficulty  prevailed  on  the  young 
Lords  to  stay  at  home,  Arrandale  and 
O'Roon  made,  as  the  Earl  prognosti- 
cated, fruitless   inquiries  they  called  at 

the 
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(he    town    residences     of    Rosebower^ 
Eveibloom,  and  Lord    Henry    Dashton 
heard    that   they  had   returned    home, 
changed  their  dresses,  and  went  off  inr.- 
mediately  in  a  post-chaise.     The    hour 
of  their  departure  agreed  ;  the  Marquis 
had  left  word  with  his  servant   that  he 
was    going    out  of  Town    with     Mr. 
Ehusberry,   but  most  probably  should 
dine  at  home.     The   apprehensions   of 
O'Roon  and  Arrandale  were  strengthen- 
ed,   and   having  no  clue  to  guide  them 
they  returned  to   Portland- place,   some- 
times hoping  to  find  their   friend  arrived 
before   them,   safe  and  well,   at  others 
dreading  the  worst,   the  *iicorst  effects  of 
a  duel  !  however,  neither   himself,   nor 
any  tidings  concerning  him,  had  arrived, 
and    they  threw  themselves    on    their 

beds 
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bedsj      overcome     with     fatigue     and 
anxiety. 

The  Earl  had  persuaded  his  son  and 
Heathland  to  lie  down  and  had  left 
word  for  thera  not  to  be  disturbed  uu- 
less  they  were  particularly  wanted  bj 
their  brothers. 

When  they  arose  from  short  and. 
disturbed  slumbers,  and  the  Earl  heard 
the  ill  success  of  Arrandale^  and  his 
son^  and  that  their  fears  of  a  duel  were 
confirmed^  he  was  seriously  alarmed.  As 
the  Ladies  breakfasted  in  their  re- 
spective dressing  rooms  that  morning, 
the  gentlemen  were  spared  the  uneasy 
restraint  of  concealing  their  alarms 
from  them.  The  Earl  every  minute 
expected  the  Admiral  and  the  Ladies ; 

as 
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as  they  said  they  should  call  in  Port- 
land-place as  they  went  their  airing, 
and  as  he  wished  greatly  to  consult 
w  ith  Sir  Edward,  was  extremely  anxious 
for  his  arrival  ;  he  desired  Lord  Splen- 
doimore  and  Mr.  O'Roon  to  conduct 
the  Countess  and  Mrs.  Morcland,  im- 
mediately on  their  entrance,  to  Lady 
Loughmead  and  the  young  Ladies, 
while  he  and  Lord  Keathland  conversed 
with  Sir  Edward. 

O'Roon  watched  for  the  carriage, 
and  when  it  stopped,  he  and  Splen- 
dormore  conducted  the  Ladies,  ac- 
cording to  the  EarPs  request,  and  told 
Sir  Edward  that  he  wished  to  speak 
with  him  in  the  library.  The  Ladies 
received  their  visitors  in  the  drawing 
room,  where  they   were  scarcely  seated 

before 
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before  a  post  coach  and  six  drove  up  to 
the  door^  and  Lady  Jane  exclaimed  with 
joj.— 

"  Oh  !  the  Marquis  and  Elmsberry 
are  returned  V* 

*'  How  pale,  and  disordered  he  looks ! 
and  see  !  Jane  I  he  has  called  the  servants 
to  the  coach  door/'  said  Ladv  Ellen. '*^ 
He  is  getting  out — and  who  is  tliat, 
Jane?'' 

"  Docter  H !  where  is  mj  bro-' 

ther  !  Oh  !  my  God  !  something  is  the 
matter  !  the  servants  are  getting  into 
the  coach  at  both  doors  !  they  are  lif- 
ting out  a  large  bundle  !  ....  it  is  a 
man  !/' 


It 
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''  It  is  Elmsberry  ! and  he  is 

dead!" 

Exclaimed  Stella,  and  fell  back  on 
the  floor  .  .  .  Lady  Jane  rushed  out  of 
the  room^  and  the  Countess  of  Lough- 
mead  screamed  out  frantically. 

"  Fetch  her  back,  Ellen !  fetch  her 
back!/^ 

Mrs.  Moreland  kneeled  down  by 
Stella,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  ani- 
mation. The  Marquis  met  Lady  Jane, 
and  caught  her  in  his  arms — she  fainted ; 
and  Lady  Ell^n  conjured  him  to  carry 
her  up  to  her  chamber,  which  he 
did  immediately.  He  assured  Lady  Ellen 
that  Elmsberry  was  not  dead  but  ex- 
hausted from  loss  of  blood. 

Lord 
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Lord  Heatblami,  \>bo  had  seen 
tlirough  the  parlour  blind,  the  post 
coach  stop,  and  the  Marquis  step  out, 
went  to  the  hall,  and  beard  him  say  to 
the  servants, — 

''  Open  the  other  door,  get  in  and 
support  the  head  and  shoulders,  while 
those  next  the  house  take  his  feet/' 

He  saw  the  form  of  Elmsberry,  in- 
animate, borne  into  the  hall.  He  clench- 
ed his  hands,  and  striking  his  forehead* 
said,  in  the  accents  of  despair, — 

^'  And  is  it  thus  that  thou  art  return- 
ed, mj  brother  ;  my  dear  brother  V* 

He     darted     towards     the    apparent 
x>orpse — he   beheld   the   pallid  counte- 
nance 
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nance,   and  would   have   fallen  to  the 
ground,  if  doctor   R had  not  sus- 
tained him  on  his  arm  until  he    could 
place    him    on  a  chair.      The   doctor 
ordered  the  servant  to  carry  Mr.  Elms- 
berrj  up  to  his  chamber  while  he  was 
in  that  torpid  state,  for  when  he  came 
to  himself  his  wound  would  bleed  again, 
and  it  might  be  dangerous.     Arrandale 
and  O'Roon,  assisted  by  their  valets  and 
his  own,  carried  him  up  to  his  chamber, 
and  put  him  into  bed,  when  the  doctor 
examined    the   dressing  of  his  wound, 
which,  he   was   pleased    to    see,     had 
not    been    removed ;     he   gave   him   a 
composing  julep,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
kept  profoundly  quiet,  and  the  room  to 
be  darkened,   as  rest  alone  could  reno- 
%  ?ie  his  exhausted  strength. 

The 
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The  Earl  asked  if  there  was  any  hope 
of  his  recovery  ;  the  doctor  said  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  say  for  a 
certainty,  until  the  first  dressing  \Tas 
removed  ;  as  the  vast  effusion  of  biood, 
and  the  immediate  necessity  there  was 
for  stopping  that,  did  no<^ allow  him 
time  to  examine  the  situation  of  the 
wound  strictly,  but  he  was  apprehensive 
that  the  sword  had  passed  against  the 
heart,  and  injured,  thought  not   pierced 

it.     The   Earl  requested    doctor*  R 

to  visit  Lord  Heathland  and  Lady  Jane. 

He  found  the  former  dreadfully  ago- 
nized by  the  apparent  dangerous  state 
of  his  brother^-his  eyes  were  wild,  his 
cheeks  were  flushed  and  lie  had  every 
symptom  of  a  fever.  When  he  beheld 
the  doctor,  he  exclaimed, — 
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''  O  !  doctor  it  is  I  who  have  destroyed 
my  brother;  but  for  nie^Fanfaletta  would 
never   have  come  to   England — I   sup- 
ported her  here  ;  made  her  the  fashion  ; 
she  grew  insolent  and  rapacious  ;  I  ruin- 
ed   myself   to    support   her   in    extra- 
vagance; s^e  quarrelled  with  mc  because 
I  peremptorily  refused  to  get  her  into  the 
Fashionable  Institution.    By  some  artful 
deception  she  exerted  her  talents  to  cap- 
tivate Everbloom;  she  succeeded, and  the 
young    man  proudly    declared   himself 
the  protector  of  the  fascinating  beauty  ; 
he  could  deny  her  nothings  and    artful- 
ly,   shamefully  brought   her  with   him 
to   the  masquerade.     The  Marquis  can 
inform  ns  what  occasioned  this  fatal  du- 
el ;  1  have    confessed   my  errors  which 
have   led   to    it — and  my  punishment  is 
dreadful  !    the  death   of    a  dear,   and 

only 
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bnly  brother,  and  a  father's — no,  he  will 
not  curse  me — but  he  never  will  pardon 
me  !  And  Lady  Ellen  !  oh  !  my  head^ 
my  head — I  am  distracted  !" 

''  My  dear  boy/'  said  the  Earl,  ''  do 
not  give  way  to  such  agonizing  thoughts, 
your   brother    will    recover,   and   your 
amiable  father  will  forgive  your   youth- 
ful   follies.     You   have  been  the  dupe 
of  an  artful,  good-for-nothing  foreigner, 
and  have  seen  your  error.     She  has  in- 
volved you  in  debt,  no  doubt ;  I  will  be 
your  advocate  with   your   father — with 
Ellen,  you  must  be  your  own.     Dear 
Heathland,   be   composed ;   all  will  go 
well.     Sir  Edward  Fitzalbion  will  help 
me   to  comfort  you ;  and  then   I   insist 
upon   your   going  to  bed,  and  trying  to 
compose    your     perturbed    spirits —  if 
TOL.  II.  I  Elms- 
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Elmsberry  wishes  to  see  you,  you  shall 
be  called.  You  stay  with  us  to  day,  I 
liope,  doctor." 

"  I  certainly  will,  and  help  you  to 
take  care  of  all  the  invalids.  Now  we 
will  visit  Lady  Jane.  If  you  do  not 
follow  the  EarVs  advice  and  mine.  Lord 
Heathland,  we  shall  have  you,  in  a  few 
hours,  worse  than  Mr.  Elmsberry  ;  we 
will  send  your  young  friends,  and  the 
good  Sir  Edward,  to  speak  comfort  to 
you." 

Heathland  shook  his  head;  threw 
himself  along  the  sofa,  with  an  expres* 
sipn  of  despair  in  his  looks  which  af- 
fected them  greatly.  They  found  La- 
dy Jane  in  an  agony  of  tears.  The  doc- 
tor took  her  band,  and  said,— 

«  I  do 
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^^  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  excessive 
grief,  my  dear  Lady  Jane,  but  you  will, 
1  am  sure,  endeavour  to  suppress  it  a 
little,  for  the  sake  of  Lord  Heathland, 
who  gives  way  to  the  deepest  despair, 
because  he  accuses  himself  as  being  the 
primary  cause  of  his  brother's  misfor- 
tune. '  You  must  soothe  him ;  if  he  sees 
you  have  hope,  he  will  derive  comfort 
from  it,  and  his  tranquillity  of  mind 
can  arrest  the  progress  of  a  fever,  which 
now  threatens  him. 

"  But  dare  I  flatter  myself  or  Heath- 
land  with  hope — ^^is  our  dear  Elms- 
berry  alive,  and  likely  to  survive  the 
effects  of  the  wound  ?" 

''  I  have  no  cause,  at  present,  to  sup- 
pose that  he  will  not ;   his  youth,  and 
1 3  an 
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an  excellent  constitution,  is  greatly  in  bis 
favour  ;  to  morrow  I  hope  to  be  more 
decisive  in  my  opinion.  In  the  mean 
tune.  Lady  Jane,  as  you  cannot  possibly 
have  the  uneasiness  upon  your  mind 
which  agonizes  Lord  Heathland,  say 
every  thing  which  reason  and  affection 
can  dictate,  to  tranquillize  him,  that  we 
may  not  have  both  your  brothers  ill 
at  once." 

''  I  will  endeavour  to  cheer  him ; 
poor  Heathland  !  and  you,  dear  Ellen, 
will  asist  me — but,  dear  doctor,  have 
you  seen  the  Countess  of  Grassmere ; 
how  is  she  ?" 

''  I  am  going  to  her  immediately." 

'^  Elmsberry  must  not  know   she  is 

ill... 
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ill Oh  !  doctor,  one  word  from  her 

would  save  his  life/' 

'^  I  understand  you ;  if  that  is  the 
case,  hope  is  obsolutely  necessary  for 
his  preservation  ;  we  must  see  what  can 
be  done  to  remove  the  pangs  of  hope- 
less love  from  his  poor  wounded  bosom. 
I  thank  yon,  dear  Lady  Jane,  for  this 
confidence.  Physicians  and  surgeons> 
should  know  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
corporeal  diseases,  and  they  may  exert 
their  skill  and  relieve,  if  possible,  the 
sufferer  in  both  cases  :  indeed  we  should, 
by  right,  begin  with  the  minds,  as  that 
acts  powerfully  on  the  body.  Now, 
fair  Lady,  I  will  visit  the  young  Coun- 
tess." 

The  doctor   found  only  Mrs.  More- 
I  3  land 
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land  with  the  Countess  who  sat^  the  ^i-» 
lent  image  of  tearless  woe.  He  took 
her  cold,  passive  hand,  and  said,— 

^^  Mj  df^ar  young  Lady,  I  cannot  suf- 
fer you  to  sit  in  this  indolent  state  of 
torpidity,  when  my  poor  invalids  stand 
in  need  of  comforters  and  enliveners.  If 
the  Ladies  will  not  afford  me  their  as- 
sistance, I  cannot  answer  for  my  patienta. 
Oh!  dear!  I  have  a  great  dislike  to 
a  vacant  stare  from  fine  eyes  !  Ah  !  Mrs. 
Moreland  !'*  giving  her  an  intelligent 
look,  ''  I  fear  we  shall  have  sad  infor- 
mation to  send  from  Portland-place,  to 
the  noble  parents  of  these,  so  lately,  pro- 
mising young  men  ;  for  if  the  elegant  and 
sensible    Mr.   Elmsberry    dies,    I    fear 

Lord   Heathland  will  not  survive 

What  an  irreparable  loss ! Poor 

Lord 
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Lord  and  Lady  Charlewood,  what  will 
be  their  affliction^  left^  in  the  decline  of, 
life  without  an  heir  !** 

Stella  put  her  hands  before  her  eyes 
and  sobbed.     The  doctor  said, — 

"  Lord  Everbloom,  too,  is  desperatel j 
wounded.  Who  would  have  supposed 
that  Mr.  Elmsberry  could  possibly  have 
quarrelled  with  him  for  such  a  creature 
as  Fanfalettar' 

'^  For  lier  >  Oh  no,  he  never  \youId — 
alas  1  I  heard  the  Marquis  say  Lord 
Everbloom  made  that  woman  take  my 
title,  and  that  angered  Mr.  Elmsberry. 
I  ana  the  unfortunate  cause  of  this  fa- 
tal quarrel,  and  that  distracts  mc — The 
thought  is  dreadful ! .  .  .'* 

i4f  "  It 
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^'  It  is,  therefore  indulge,  jour  tears, 
I  should  be  shocked  to  see  you  easy 
a,t  such  a  critical,  such  an  awful  mo- 
ment   Adieu   for   the   present — I 

am  going  to  look  at  Mr.  Elmsberry, 
for  he  must  not  be  spoken  to  yet  a- 
while.  To  morrow,  may  I  venture  to 
whisper  softly  to  him,  that  you  wish 
him  better  I" 

''  Yes,  doctor,  if  he  can  attend  to 
it,  and  does  not  hate  the  fatal  cause  of 
his  suiFerings/' 

"  No,  no,  he  is  too  just  to  hate  the 
innocent  cause." 

The  doctor  had  succeeded  in  rousing 

Jie    Countess   from  her  torpidity,    and 

ceting  Sir  Edward  coming  from  Lord 

Heath- 


Heatbland,  to  whom  he  had  been  talk- 
ing with  the  happiest  effect^  the  doctor 
advised  him  to  take  the  Countess  home, 
as  change  of  scene  would  relieve  her 
mind,  and  assured  him,  that  if  no  alarm- 
ing change  took  place  in  Mr.  Elms 
berry,  he  would  see  them  in  the  even^ 
ing. 

Tlie  Admiral  mentioned  the  doctor's^ 
request  to  Lady  Loughmead,  wha 
thought  it  perfectly  right,  and  begged 
to  see  them  the  next  day.  She  said 
that  Mr.  O'Roon  was  going  to  set  olF 
for  Rockalba  instantly,  and  travel  all 
night  with  the  utmost  expedition,  that 
be  might  arrive  there  before  the  papers 
could  alarm  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Charlewood  with,  perhaps,  an  exagge- 

1 5  rated 
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rated  detail  of  the  duel.     Her    Lady- 
ship Continued : 

"  His  father  insists  on  his  taking  rest 
for  a.  day  or  two,  before  he  returns  and 
has  promised   to   write  to  him  to-mor- 
row with   the  doctor's  real  opinion  of 
the   wound.      But  /,  who    know    the 
feelings  of  a  mother,   imagine  we  shall 
have  the  Earl  and  Countess  in  Town 
immediately,    to    see  their    Elmsberry. 
Heaven  grant  he  may  recover  !  I  wish 
they  were  here ;  their  presence  would 
be  a  great  relief  to  my  mind.      Lord 
Heathland  being  so  ill,  too,  is  very  dis- 
tressing ;  poor  young  man,  he  suffers  for 
his   follies.     I  think.  Sir    Edward,  that 
Italian  might  be  sent  out  of  the  King- 
dom, by  the  Alien  Act,'' 

-'  That 
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^^That  shall  be  contrived,  if  possible, 
but  alas !  Countess,  we  must  leave  many 
natives,  as  artful,  and  as  abandoned. 
However,  it  will  be  good  to  have  one 
less  in  the  Kingdom." 

Stella  lingered  with  her.  friends  Jane 
and  Ellen ;  she  attempted  to  comfort 
them,  and  the  miserable  Heathland;  but 
her  words  faultered,  and  her  tears  fell 
upon  the  hands  she  pressed.  She  wish- 
ed to  see  Elmsberry.  She  thought,  if 
she  were  to  press  his  hand  as  affectio- 
nately as  she  had  Heathland 's,  it  might 
help  to  soften  his  pain.  She  gave  no 
utterance   to  her  thoughts    or  wishes, 

but  doctor   R read    them  in   her 

expressive  looks,  and  as  he  handed  her 
to  the  carriage,  he  said, — 

I  6  ''  I  would 
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^'  I  would  not  have  excluded  Mr. 
Elmsberrj  from  such  soothing  proofs- 
of  affection  as  yo«  bestowed  on  his  bro- 
ther and  sister,  but  the  slightest  pal- 
pitation of  jo  J,  in  his  present  languid' 
state,  might  delay  his  cure ;  one  quiet 
night  may  banish  every  apprehension, 
and  perhaps  I  may  have  some  good 
news  for  you  this  evening ;  yet  I  can 
scarcely  expect  a  favourable  change  be- 
fore to  morrow.*' 

They  returned  to  Arlington-street  in^ 
melancholy  silence,  each  heart  was  op- 
pressed with  dreadful  apprehensions  for 
the  fate  of  one  whom  they  sincerely 
loved. 

Their  faithful  domestics,  by  whom 
the  Charlewood  family  were  nearly  as 

respected 
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respected  and  beloved  as  their  orwitr 
vrere  truly  grieved  at  Mr.  Elmsberry't 
dangerous  state. 

The  hours  passed  heavily  away, 
-while  they  were  anxiously  wishing,  yet 
dreading  to  hear  from^  Portland-place. 
At  length  Lord  Splendorniore  was  an- 
nounced ;  and  his  looks  did  not  add  to 
their  alarms,  he  said^- — 

'^  Elmsberry  continues,  as  the  doctor 
expected,  too  weak  to  speak  ;  he  groans- 
sometimes  as  if  in  great  pain,  which^it 
seems  is  a  favourable  symptam,  and 
swallows  the  medicines,  which  the  doc- 
tor gives  him,  in  a  tea-spoon,  and  Ar- 
Bandale  who  is  constantly  hovering  over 
him,  says  he  sleeps  between  whiles^ 
Poor    Heathlaud  too,  I  have  left  in  his 

bed. 
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bed,  fast  asleep,  the  effects  of  a  potent 
soporific  to  compose  his  agitated  spirits. 
Upon  my  soul  it  is  a  cursed  affair.  Sir 
Edward  !  Rosebo^ver  has  acted  in  a 
vfery  friendly  and  sensible  manner,  in 
this  business  ;  he  insisted  on  Elmsberry's 

taking  doctor   R ,  and  when  they 

came  to  Wormwood  Scrubs,  the  place 
Everbloom  fixed  on,  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  make  them  friends;  but  the  hot- 
headed peer  was  resolved  to  fight, 
they  parried  so  skilfully,  for  some  time, 
that  neither  received  the  slightest 
wound.  The  seconds  interfered,  and 
again  proposed  their  terminating  the 
affair  without  blood-shed,  Everbloom, 
taking  the  advantage  of  a  slight  pause, 
advanced,  with  a  sudden  motion,  and 
plunged  his  sword  into  the  left  side  of 
Elmsberry,   and,   at  the  same   instant, 

found 
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found  himself  transfixed  on  tlie  weapoa 
©f  his  adversary — a  just  punishment  for 
his  treaehcrous  thrust.  Thej  fell,  and 
were  thought  dead  upon  the  spot ;  hpw- 
ever,  thank  Heaven,  they  both  survive, 
Everbleom,  like  Eimsberry,.is  exhaust- 
ed from  loss  of  blood  ,*  but  doctor  T — 
has  no  apprehension  of  the  wound  being 
mortal*' — 

*"'  Thank  God  ?  that  will  be  a  great 
relief  to  the  mind  of  our  dear  Elmsberrj 
and  where  is  Everbloom  ?'* 

'^  He  was  carried  home  to  his  ma« 
ther's  house,  in  Harley-strect,  where  I 
called  before  I  came  here,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  us  all,Sir  Edward.  I  saw  Jehu^ 
who  says  that  the  Countess,  who  loves 
admiration,  is  almost  distracted,  and  that 
his- adorable  Eva  is  inconsolable.** 

.'a  fear,** 
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^'  I  fear/*  said  Stella,  with  trembling 
lips/'  that  Elmsberry  is  worse,  by  doc- 
tor R s  not  coming" — 

'^  No,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Coun- 
tess, that  he  is  not ;  it  was  Lady  Jane's 
fault — she  feared  that  her  brother's 
wound  would  bleed  in  the  doctor's  ab- 
sence, so  she  sent  me  off  as  a  useless 
personage.  We  have  a  skilful  nurse 
of  the  doctor's  recommending,  so  I  hope 
you  will  find  us  all  in  a  mending  state 
to-morrow,  when  my  good  parents  hope 
you  will  come  as  Jkind  comforters/* 

The   visit   of    Lord    Splendormore 
soothed  them  a  little,   and   they  retired 
to  rest  with  the   flattering  expectation 
and  hope,   that  the  next  day  would  re- 
lieve 
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lieve   their    minds     from    the  poignant 
dread  of  Ehnsberrj*s  dissolution.    - 

Arrandak,  who  could  not  leave  hi& 
wounded  friend,  wrote  a  few  lines  of 
apologytohis  Indian  friend^  Mr.  Russel, 
for  not  calling  on  him  at  the  Albany, 
according  to  his  promise^  and  his  ardent 
'wish ;  for  nothing  but  the  alarming  si- 
tuation of  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a 
brother,  could  ha\e  checked  his  eager- 
ness to  catch  at  any,  even  the  slightest^ 
means  of  elucidating  the  mystery  which, 
hung  over  his  parentage. 


IS« 


CHAPTER  VIL 


Kettspaper  Intelljgekce  ;  jfNiy  a 
Visit  of  Comfort^ 

The  Admiral  in  the  morning  de- 
sired Oakheart  to  bring  the  newspapers 
up  to  him^  which  was  not  merely  io 
gratify  his  curiosity  in  regard  tx)  what 
they  might  say  concerning  the  duel,  but 
to  prevent  the  Countess  from  reading 
any  thing  which  would  hurt  her  feel' 
ings.  In  the  first  he  opened,  he  perus- 
ed the  following  account  of  it. 

''  Duel." 
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"  We  are  extremely  sorry  to  assert^ 
from  undoubted  authority,  that  at  the 
elegant  Masquerade,  given  the  night  be- 
fore last,  at  the  Fashionable  Institution ; 
some   very  high  words  passed   betweea 

the  young,  gay.  Earl  of  E m  and 

Lord  H d,   son   to   the   Earl  at 

C— — d,  in  consequence  of  the  fickle- 
ness of  Signora  F a, who  has  trans- 
ferred her  affection  from  the  Baron  by 
courtesy,  to  the  dashing  Peer.  The  noble 
rivals,  not  being  able  to  settle  the  dispute 
in  public,  determined  it  most  fatally  by 
their    pistols.     The   contents  of  Lord 

H d*s  pistol  being  completely  lodged 

in  the  brains  of  the  Earl,  who,  in  the  same 

instant,  5/iof  Lord  H d  through  the 

heart !  ! 
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heart !  !  The  remains  of  these  unfor- 
tUiiate  Noblemen  are  to  lie  in  state^  at 
ae  Town  residences  of  their  respective 
lisconsolate  parents,until  thej  are  carried 
down  to  be  interred  in  the  vaults  belong- 
ing to  their  Noble  families." 

*^  An  excellent  proof,  this,  of  the  aw- 
ihenticity  of  a  newspaper/'  said  Sir  Ed- 
^ard^as  he  fixed  his  eyes  again  on  the  word 

^'  Duel/" 

'^  The  old  proverb  of '  After  pleasure 
comes  pain/  was  too  fatally  verified,  the 
night  before  last,  by  the  unfortunate 
circumstance  of  the  young  and  ever- 
Nooming  Earl  and  the  bright  star  of 
fashion,  the  C ss  of  G — ss — re  hav- 
ing been  met  together  in  the  corridor  of 
the  Fashionable  Institution,  at  the  last 

mas-- 
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masquerade,  bj  the  Marquis  of  R — *— r^ 
who,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  appropriate  to 
the  Spanish  character  he  assumed,  chal- 
lenged his  favoured  rival.  The  meet- 
ing took  place  immediately  at  Worm- 
wood Scrubs,  where  they  terminated  the 
lives  of  each  other  with  swords.     Lord 

H.  D n  second  to  the  Earl,  and  the 

Honourable    W —    E y,   second   to 

the  Marquis,  have  absconded.  Fatal 
the  night,  and  unlucky  the  Star,  which 
ruled  the  fates  of  those  promising  young 
Noblemen  i" 

''  Diabolical  scandal  !  execrable  lies  ! 
Stella  shall  not  see  this  paper. .  .  .  Who 
can  credit  what  they  read  ? — What  says 
the  third. '^ 

'    '*  Yesterday   morning,   early,  a  duel 

was 
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was  fought  at  Wormwood  Scrubs  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  E and  the  ho- 
nourable Mr.   E y,  in  which  both 

were  desperately  wounded  ;  but  it  is  ho- 
ped  not    mortally  ....  We  hear  that 
a  very  dashing  Italian  beauty  was  the 
primary  cause  of  the   unfortunate  dis- 
pute;   but    this  famous   Bona    Roba, 
disdaining  to  grieve  about  boys  and  their 
quarrels^  has  already  thrown  herself  into 
the  arms  of  a  certain  liberal  Duke,  who 
she  thinks  is  arrived  at  years  of  discrc" 
tion,  and  will  not  sacrifice  his  life  for  a 
masquerade  frolic  of  borrowing  names, 
or  titles,  as  well  as  characters ;  and,  to 
shew  how  little  she  was  aflfected  by  the 
mischief  she   had  occasioned,    she  pa- 
raded the  fashionable  streets  and  Hyde- 
park,  yesterday,   in   an  open  carriage, 

with 
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ivith    the    enamoured    Duke,    in  high 
bealth  and  spirits/' 

"  Infamous,  unfeeling  wretch  !  who 
charms  but  to  destroy,  thy  gay  career 
will  soon  be  over" — 

Sir  Edward  threw  the  papers  into  a 
drawer,  and  determined  to  request  the 
Marquis  of  Rosebower  to  draw  up  an 
exact  state  of  the  case,  that  he  might 
send  copies  of  it  to  all  the  daily  and 
monthly  publications. 

When  he  met  the  Ladies  in  the 
breakfast- room  he  was  alarmed  at  the 
pale,  melancholy  looks  of  his  beloved 
Stella,  whose  heavy  eyes  appeared  as  if 
she  had  passed  the  night  in  weeping ; 
her  uncle  said, — 

«  My 
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^  My  dear  girl,  we  must  endeavonr 
to  suppress  our  own  anxiety  in  order  to 
comfort  our  friends;  if  we  enter  their 
dwelling,  the  images  of  despair,  we  shall 
add  to  their  apprehensions,  and  had 
better  remain  at  home." 

'^  No,  no,  my  uncle,  suspense  is  in- 
supportable !  I  will  conceal,  if  possible, 
my  heart-felt  grief;  but  who,  sir,  has 
such  real  cause  for  grief  as  myself  ? 
who  !  except  that  intruder  Fanfaletta, 
who  took  my  title.  She,  indeed,  has 
cause  to  be  wretched — far  more  wretch- 
ed, than  myself — 

"  You  shall  see  how  wretched  she  is," 

Said     the     Admiral,    with   a    con- 
etmptuous  smile  at  the  idea  of  what  )ie 

had 
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liad  read  in  the  last  paper,  which  he 
put  into  the  hand  of  Stella,  as  she  hap- 
pened not  to  be  mentioned  in  it.  When 
she  had  run  over  the  paragraph,  she 
exclaimed. — 

""'  Dear  and  amiable  Elmsberrj,  how 
jou  are  levelled  !  represented  to  the 
public  as  quarrelling  for  Fanfaletta  ! 
the  very  woman  who  has  involved,bj  her 
extravagance, your  elder  brother !  horrid 
calumny !  why  did  they  not  tell  the^ 
truth  ?  He  might  have  avenged  any  in- 
Fult  thrown  upon  my  honour  without 
disgrace,  and  I  might  have  gloried  in 
a  champion  like  Elmsberry.'* 

^^  It   shall  be   properly  stated,    my 

dear  child,  in  to-morrow's  papers,  and  I 

hope  that  we   shall  be  able  to  tell  the 

VOL.  II.  K  world 
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world  your  champion  is  out  of  danger — 
But  yet,  Stella,  we  must  be  prepared 
for  the  worst  ;  if  jou  cannot  have  for- 
titudc;,  I  must  go  by  myself/* 

''  My  fainting  yesterday  makes  you 
doubt  me,  sir  ;  that  was   occasioned  by 

a'very  sudden,  dreadful  shock now 

all  the  way  we  go  rwill  prepare  my- 
self for  fa;tal  tidings,  even  while  I  ar- 
dently pray  that  we  may  hear  his  wound 
•wears  a  favourable  aspect/' 

''  Come  then,  get  yourself  ready,  I 
will  venture  to  take  you/' 

When  they  arrived  at  Portland-place, 
the  thick-laid  straw,  and  muffled  knock- 
er, appeared  very  awful  to  Stella,  and 
when  she  reflected  no  the  dark  and  silent 

chamber 
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chamber  of  the  youthful  sufferer,   her 
heart  palpitated  vvith  dread — 

They  found  all  the  family,  except 
Lord  Heathland  and  Arrandale,  in  the 
breakfast-room,  but  their  looks  were 
not  calculated  to  inspire  hope  ;  the  doc- 
tor said,- — 

^'  It  is  I  who  inust  account.  Sir  Ed- 
ward, for  the  w^oe-begone  looks  which 
you  behold.  They  are  occasioned  by  a 
delirium,  in  consequence  of  a  fever^ 
which  I  expected,  and  which  I  trust 
will  yield  in  a  day  or  two  to  the  power 
of  medicine,  when  the  wound  is  pro- 
perly dressed.  As  his  fever  increased, 
his  torpidity  went  off,  and  he  spoke ; 
but  his  ideas  were  unsettled,  and  his 
K  2  ravings 
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ravings  have  alarmed  the  family  more 
than  they  do  me" — 

'^  Ah  !  doctor,  you  say  that  only  to 
comfort  us — poor  Elmsberry  !  dear 
brother  !  you  have  lived  for  Stella  of 
Grassmere,  and  for  her,  in  every  sense 
of  the  words^  you  will  die  !  unless — 
unless — " 

^'  Unless  what,  my  dear  Jane  ?  .how 
your  sobs  distress  me  !'" 

Stella  embraced  her  affectionately. 
It  was  some  time  before  Lady  Jane 
could  recover  her  speech  ;  at  length, 
fixing  her  soft  beseeching  eyes,  strearr-* 
ing  with  tears,  on  her  friend,  she  asked, 
with  an  expression  of  painful   doubt, — 

''  Stella, 
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''  Stella,  dear  Stella  !  will  you  save 
nij  brother  V* 

"  If  such  a  blessed  event  could 
possibly  lie  within  my  power^  I  caa 
answer  sincerely  from  ray  soul^  yes,  my 
beloved  Jane,  I  will  save  our  dear 
Elmsberry — may  I  see  hiiii  ?— will  he 
know  rae  ?'* 

"  He  w/ZZ,  I  am  sure  he  mil'*  ex- 
claimed Arrandale,  entering  hastily  ;  he 
seized  her  hand,  and  continued.  ''  Re 
calls  for  you  incessantly,  to  speak  to 
bin?,  and  soothe  his  sufferings/' 

''  Arrandale,  you  shall  first  conduct 

me  to  Elmsberry  ;  doctor  R ,    will 

you  come  with  me  V* 

['  If  you  wish  it.  Sir  Edward/* 

k3  ^ado 
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''  I  do  sir  ;  jou  shall  certainly  see 
your  champion,  my  child,  but  I  wisL 
JOU  to  reflect  a  few  minutes  calmly, 
before  jou  s€e  him  in  his  present  me- 
lancholy state,  >\hether  you  have  for- 
titude suiSicient  to  support  the  shock/' 

When  they  had  quitted  the  room, 
Arrandale  said  to  the  Admiral  : — 

''  I  am  afraid.  Sir  Edward,  that  my 
behaviour  has  lately  injured  me  in 
your  good  opinion,  as  being  petfectly 
inconsistent  with  what  you  must  have 
"witnessed  at  Rockalba,  and  Grassmcre  ; 
I  have  had  a  severe  struggle  to  act  as 
I  have  done,  but  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  most  solemn  injunctions  I  ever 
]  3ard,  from  the  revered  lips  of  my  only 
Viend  and  patron^  the  Earl  of  Charle- 

wood. 
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woodj  to  whom^  you  know^  Sir  Edward^ 
that  I  owe  the  most  implicit  obedieace. 
Inexplicably  mysterious  are  those  so- 
lemn inj  unci  ions  to  me  ;  they  blasted^  all 
at  once,  the  delightful  blossoms  of  hap- 
piness which  hope  had  nourished  in  my 
heart — he  as  strictly  enjoined  me  never 
to  reveal  what  thocse  injunctions  ^vere, 
until  he  gave  me  permission  to  do  so, 
and  in  that  I  have,  and  shall  strictly 
obey  him.  The  alteration  in  my  con- 
duct gained  me  the  knowledge  of  Elms - 
berry's  heart,  he  confided  a  long-trea- 
sured secret  to  me,  whom  he  no  longer 
could  thi.ik  was  his  rival ;  you,  1  am 
sure,  understand  me.  Sir  Edward,  so,  1 
imagine;  must  the  good  doctor,  from  the 
expressions  of  Ehnsberry — dear  Elms- 
berry  !  the  idea  that  my  mysteriously 
forbidden  happiness  rriight  render  his 
K  4  ,         future 
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future  life  a  bright  scene  of  felicity,  ex- 
tracted by  degrees  the  thorns  from  my 
bosom.  I  drew  comparisons  between 
the  love  he  felt,  and  the  regard  which  I 
had  certainly  mistaken  for  that  passion, 
for  I  wished  him  happy  most  sincerely, 
and  loved,  as  a  sister,  the  amiable  ob- 
ject whom  I  found  he  adored  with  pas- 
sion ;  and  if  1  had  wavered  in  my 
friendship,  this  sad  event  would  have 
fixed  me  without  one  selfish   desire." 

"  I  most  firmly  believe  you,  my  dear 
boy.  I  am  now  satisfied;  you  had  just 
reasons  for  what,  undoubtedly,  appeared 
a  fickle  change  in  your  disposition. 
The  Earl  of  Charlewood  is  very  sensible, 
and  loves  you  ;  therefore  we  must  hold 
his  mysteries  sacred  ;  they  will  in  good 
time,  be  elucidated  to  his  honour,   and, 

1  hope,. 
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I  liope^  to  your  satisfaction.  Your 
friendship  to  Elm^berry^  convinces  mo 
that  I   was  not  mistaken  in  your  heart/' 

They  entered  the  cliamber  of  Ehnns- 
berry — the  doctor  asked  him  bow  he 
liked  the  balm  tea.     He  replied^ — 

''  Not  so  well  as  some  I  drank  at 
Rockalba  ;  that  was  delicious  !  She  pour- 
ed it  out^  and  gave  it  to  me.T 

''  Who  did  ?"  asked  Sir  Edward. 

''  Stella  of  Grassmere — I  know  that 
voice — am  I  at  Ilockaiba  now;  and 
shall  I  see  her  ?" 

''  You  sballj   my  young   friend ;  she 

is  here^  and  will  come  up  directly^  to  ask 

K^  if 
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if  jou  wlll^  let  her  give  you  a  glass  of 
balm  tea/*    . 

*^^  She  shall  ;  and  it  will  be  so  very 
good  from  her  dear  hand  1** 

''  Fetch  her,  Arrandale/' 

*'  No,  no,  I  will  fetch  her  myself — She^ 

loves  Arrandaie Well  !  i  will  pray 

Heaven  to  bless  her,  and  then  die/' 

"  Noj  no,  you  shall  live  to  bless  her; 
"will  not  tllat  be  better  ?'* 

"  What  a  flattering  dream  this  is  !  .  . . 
Live  to  bless  Stella  of  Grassmere  I  How 
delusive  is  fancy;  I  beard  the  voice  of 
Sir  Edward  say  so,  close  to  my  ear — oh  ! 

my  side  ! *' 

He 
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He  laid  silent  for  a  few  minutes. 
Stella  glided  in^  and  stood  by  the  bed. 
She  could  not  suppress  her  sobs — they 
were  audible.  The  doctor  threw  a  little 
more  light  into  the  room.  Eimsberry 
gazed  on  her  stedfastly,  and  then  said, 

^^  Bright  vision  !  how  often  I  hare 
seen  you  by  my  side — and  how  soDn  you 
vanish  from   me  !  ....  1  wish  I  were  at 

Rocka'ba  !    I  should  be  well  there 

for  there  I  should  see  Stella  every  day. 
She  whould  bring  me  pine -apple-drink, 
to  cure  my  fever^  as  she  did  once.  ■  Oh  !, 
how  well  I  remember  that,  and  kovv 
happy  it  made  me  1'' 

"  Dear  uncle,  send   immediately  for 

the   finest  pine  that  can  be  purchased. 

I  will  bring  you  some  again,  my  dear 

K.  6  Elms- 
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Elrnsberry  ;  and  the  moment  jou  are 
able  to  bear  the  journey,  we  v/ill  retura 
to  Rockalba/' 

"  The   vision   speaks   to  me ! 

Hush  !  hush  !  it  will  speak  again.  Oh  ! 
that  it  would  bid  me  live  to  bless  Stella 
of  Grassmcre  ! '* 

'' 1  am  no  vision;  I  am,  in  reality, 
Stella  of  Grassmere  ;  beloved  Elmsberrj/, 
live  to  bless  me/* 

''  It  is  herself!  my  angelic  Stella  I 
I    am   awake — this    is   Ler    soft    white 

hand I    will   lay    it  upon    my 

side — it  will  charm  the  pain  away,  and 
I  shall  live  to  bless  my  Stella — Mine 
Ah  !  no,  no,  no  !  I   must   net   thhik   of 

Mine,  Stella  of  Grassmere  ! " 

"  And 
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^'  And  why  not  think  of  it;  have  jounot 
taken  possession  of  mj   hand  already?'* 

^'  Only  to  cure  my  wounded  side^ 
dear  Stella.  ...  I  will  restore  it  again — 
for — oh  !  I  have  not  the  heart  that  must 
go  with  it " 

"  You  have^  my  dear  Elnisberry,  in- 
deed you  have  ! ''  Whisgered  the  Coun- 
tess, stooping  over  him_,  and  sealing  the 
contract  with  a  tender  pressure  of  her 
soft  rosy  lips  on  his,  parched  v/ith  the 
burning  fever.  After  lying  silent  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  said, — 

'"  If  this  be  a  dreanij  oh.  Heaven  !  ia 
mercy,  take  my  soul!  never  let  me 
awaken  from  perfect  bliss,.  .  .  .  to  feel 
again  the  torment  of  hopeless  love  !'' 

Doctor 
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Doctor  R- poured  out  a  compos- 
ing cordial,  and  gave  it  to  the  Countess^ 
who  saidj — • 

"^  Now,  myEImsberry,  you  must  take 
this,  for  my  sake  ;  I  \vill  be  your  taster^ 
may  it  compose  your  spirits  !" 

''  It  is  no  dream  !  you  are  here,  this 
is  your  hand — aiul  you  are  giving  me 
a  medici*  e — 1  feel  more  at  ease  already; 
my  mind  is  easier,  but  my  head  feeli 
confused." 

'^  Take  this  to  oblige  me, then;  endea- 
vour to  compose  yourself,    or  else,  dear 

Ehnsberry,    doctor    R will   blame 

me  for  talking   to  you,   and  not  let  me 
come  to  see  you  again." 

-         •  '^You 
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"  You  will  preserve  mv  life,  sweet 
angel  !  I  will  do  every  thing  that  ijoii  de- 
sire— now  I  am  at  Rockaiba,  1  sliall  see 
you  very  often  by  my  bed^,  and  that  will 
make  me  well/' 

'^  Now  yonr  wound  must  he  dressed, 
therefoic  I  shall  leoAiest  the  Countess 
to  leave  the  room  for  a  while," 

Sir  Edward  led  her  from  the  apart- 
meiit  ;  Lady  Jane  met  them,  asked  Stel- 
la many  questions  iii  a  hi  eitth  concernirig 
Elnisberry,  whose  deliiium  had  alarm- 
ed her  beyond  expression.  When  she 
received  better  answers  than  she  expected, 
she  hastened  to  Lord  Heathiai.d,  who^ 
though  better,'Still  kt  1 1  his  room: 

Before  they  joined  the  party.  Sir  Ed- 
ward 
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ward    said,      very     seriously,    to     hfs 
niece, — 

^'  Have  you  not  flattered  Mr.  Elms- 
berry  with  false  hopes,  my  love ;  or  do 
you  really  intend  to  bind  yourself,by  pro- 
mises made  thus  on  the  necessity  of  the 
moment,  to  preserve  a  valuable  life  ?" 

^'  I  have,  in  promising  to  be   his,  at 

this  alarming  crisis,  only  anticipated   a 

resolve  I  made  before  he  was  wounded. 

I  myself  gave  a   severe  wound  to   his 

faithful  heart,  by  the  preference  which 

mine  certainly  gave   to   Arrandale  ;  but 

his  conduct,   and    Elnisberry's   danger, 

have    convinced   me  that  mere    female 

vanity  caused    r^    temporary  egarcmeiit 

of  my  heart,   which  Elmsberry  recalled, 

by  true  disinterested  affection,  before  the 

duel ;   and  my  dread  of  losing  him  has 

fixed  it  for  ever/* 

''  I  am 
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^^  I  am  no  friend  to  precipitancy  in 
consequential  affairs,  yet,  in  this  case,  I 
own  that  a  delay  of  declaring  your  sen- 
timents might  have  been  dangerous  to 
an  amiable  young  man,  who,  I  must 
conf^ss^  is,  in  every  respect,  .the  being 
whom  I  \i^ould  have  chosen  for  the  hus- 
band of  my  Stella/* 

^'^  Thank  Heaven  !  that  in  preserving 
his  valuable  life  by  a  promise  of  my 
hand  and  heart,  I  have  not  acted 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  my  revered  un- 
cle !  but  well  I  knew  your  opinion  of 
Elmsberry.  Now  the  rich  livings  may 
be  given  to  other  worthy  men,  and  in- 
stead  of  a  flock,  my  shepherd  shall  have 
only  one  playful  lamb- to  take  care  of, 
and  that  will  be  quite  enough.     Did  he 

not 
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not  seem  much  better  when  we  left  the 
room  ?'* 

^'Heseemed^a  liltle  more  composed 
in  his  mind,  but  we  must  not  be  too 
much  elated^  yet  a-while^  my  dear  girl/' 

"  Oh^  no  !  he  is  still  in  a  precarious 
state  !  and  I  am  too  sanguine  in  mj 
hopes  !  I  was  elated^  and  foolishly  hap- 
py at  the  idea  of  the  masquerade,  and 
entertained  with  the  gay  novelty  all 
the  time  we  staid  in  the  motley  throng. 
I  was  pleased  even  with  the  interesting 
Nina,  and  listened  with  delight  to  her 
sweet  plaintive  strains  ;  alas  !  how  far 
was  I  from  supposing  that  they  would 
create  discord,  and  .  that  those  scenes  of 
gaiety  would  be  productive  of  scenes  of 
agouizingwoe  !  .  . .  perhaps  of  death  to 

one 
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one  or  both  the  duelists.  Oh  !  my  un- 
clcj  how  dreadful  is  that  thought  to  me  ! 
to  me  the  cause  ofthefiitil  dispute! 
If  Everbloom  dies^  I  shall  have  made 
Elmsberrj  his  murderer  !  aiid  if  my 
Elra'sberry  dies,  can  I,  the  misserable^ 
though  innocent,  cause  of  his  deaths  sur- 
vive him  !  .  .  .  How  could  I  be  elated 
for  a  momeiitj  while  either  his  life^  or 
the  Earl's,  is  in  a  doubtful  state  1" 

"  Do  not  reflect  upon  yourself^  mj 
love^  you'hav.e  no  cause;  your  generous 
heart  felt  the  cheering  glow  which  no- 
ble rectitude  inspires  ;  your  words^ 
your  looks,  expressed  those  feelings,  and 
they  did  you  honour — May  Ileaven  re- 
ward them  !'* 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Painful    Suspense,    and  a  Meet- 
ing 

From  the  exertion  of  delirium  Mr. 
Elmsberry  sunk  into  so  languid  a  state, 
that  he  lay  without  speech  and  motion 
for  many  hours ;  yet  sleep  did  not  close 
his  eyes^  and  he  gave  a  slight  start  at 
every  noise  or  movement  near  his  bed — 
his    looks   were  expressive  and  serene, 

and  doctor  R hoped    that     sleep 

would  succeed  this  state  of  wakeful  re- 

poseji 
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pose,  and  endeavoured  to  invite  its  re- 
storative visit  by  darkness  and  pro- 
found silence  :  no  one  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  chamber  lest  he  should  be  dis- 
turbed, and  relapse  into  the  exhausting 
delirium. 

Lord  Heathland  recovered  his  healthy, 
but  not  his  spirits  ;  although  both  Sir 
Edward  and  Lord  Loughmcad  pro- 
mised to  be  mediators  between  him  and 
liis  father,  he  felt  the  bitterness  of  self- 
accusatior  and  he  fancied  every  one  in 
their  melancholy  circle  cor.demned  7mn 
as  the  cause  of  their  grief;  every  grave 
look  of  Lady  Ellen  he  thought  re- 
proached him  for  his  attachment  to  a 
wanton  like  Farifalelta  ;  his  sister  Jane, 
too,  looked  reproachfully  ^ad,  and  seemed 
silently  to  reflect  on  him  as  the  destroy- 
er 
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er  of  her  uxr/Lu  si  brother  ....  And  the 
Countess  of  Giassmere  had  transferred 
her  love  fiom  Arrandale  to  Ehusberry, 
as  if  on  purpose  to  torment  him,  with 
such  expressive  tearful  eyes^,  that  he 
could  never  behold  them^,  without  feel- 
ing the  keenest  remorse  for  having  him- 
self been  the  leading  cause  of  her  des- 
pair.  His  afflicted  parents,  and  Char- 
lotte, who  doated  on  Elmsberrj,  would 
soon  be  added  to  the  mournful  group, 
and  their  reproaches  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  looks.  These  ideas  were  so  op- 
pressive that  thej  impelled  him,  at  times, 
to  deeds  of  desperation  ;  one  minute  he 
resolved  to  fly  from  England,  and  take 
refuge  on  O'Roon's  estate  in  Ireland, 
until  his  friends  had  .made  his  peace 
with  his  father,  and  Ehnsberry's  reco- 
very had  banished  despairing  looks,  and 

recon- 
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reconciled  him  to  lumsclf — in  other  mo- 
ments^ he  was  inclined  to  quiet  his  ap- 
prehensions of  his  fcitlier's  displeasure, 
and  his  brother's  deaths  by  a  fatal  act  of 
suicide. 

^'  Had  he  married  Lady  Ellen,  a  part 
of  her  fortune  would  liave  cleared  oif  his 
debts ;  and  his  extravagance  have  been 
concealed  from  the  Earl  of  Chsrlev/ood  ; 
butnow^  all  hfs  errors  were  exposed  with 
exaggerations.  Ke  was  laughed  at,  for 
being  a  blinded  dupe  to  the  inconstant 
Italian,  and  the  newspapers  represented 
him  in  various  lights  ;  as  ridiculous,  or 
criminal;  and  he  was  certain  Lady  El- 
len hated  him,  which  was  a  severe  aa*- 
gravatiori  to  his  mental  suiferings  ;  for 
"she  had  actually  taken  such  fast  hold  of 
his  heartj  that  he   was  glad   when  Fan- 

.     faletta 
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faletta  bad  chosen  the  Earl  of  Ever- 
bloom  for  her  protector  ;  for  little  did 
he  imagine  that  event  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  such  scenes  of  distress. 

Arrandale  and  the  Earl  devoted  all 
their  attention  to  him,  and  took  care 
not  to  leave  him  to  his  melancholy  con- 
templations ;  the  effects  of  which  thej 
dreaded.  Splendormore  thought  chief- 
ly of  himself  and  the  Ladies,  and  en- 
deavoCsred  to  amuse  them  and  himself, 
by  reading  the  literary  novelties.  One 
morning,  while  he  was  thus  employed. 
Sir  Jehu  Hazard  was  announced  ;  and 
his  Lordship  said, — 

'^  Faith,   I  am    glad  he   h   come,   I 
will  take  him  to  Heathland.     Jehu  is  a  ^ 
•droll  fellow,  and  will  divert  bima  little. 

Arran- 
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Arrandale  is  out,  and  the  Earl  is  as  dis- 
mal as  himself." 

As  the  ladies  saw  no  company,  Splen- 
dormore  received  the  Baronet,  and  con- 
ducted him  immediately  to  Heathland. 
Sir  Jehu  said  : — 

-'  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  how  do  ? 
Zounds  !  why  you  look  as  woe-begone 
as  if  you  had  lost  a  beautiful  wife  in  the 
honey-moon.  Cheer  up,  man;  it  is 
time  enough  to  play  the  mourner  when 
Death  takes  the  law  against  duelling 
into  his  own  hands,  and  lodges  your 
brother  in  one  of  his  dark  dungeons. 
However,  as  your  dear  brother,  and  my 
dear  brother-in-law,  that  is  to  be,  hare 
hitherto  eluded  his  bony  fist,  I  hope, 
notwithstanding  they  were  so  silly  as  to 

VOL.  II.  L  opea 
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open  a  window  in  each  other's  breast, 
that  their  souls  are  too  wise  to  jump 
out/' . 

''  What  a  mad  fellow  you  are,  Jehu  ! 
can  any  thing  make  you  serious  ?'* 

"^  Yes,  faith  ;  I  was  devilish  seri(»us 
when  j  our  Glenalvon  stabbed  our  young 
Douglas,  and  I  beheld  his  poor  mother 
weeping  over  him,  and  exclaiming,  with 
all  the  natural  pathos  of  a  Siddons, 
'  Oli  !  my  son  !  my  beautiful  son  !' 
When  they  put  on  those  dresses,  who 
could  imagine  that  i\\e  dowager  and  her 
son  would  have  performed  the  charac- 
ters, faith  !  with  far  more  natural 
beauties  than  the  Siddons  and  her  brother 
Charles  Kemble  ?  But  Druids  were  a 
sort  of  necromancers,  and  could  always 

perform  wonders." 

''  I  wish 
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*'  I  wish  our  Druid  had  not  perform- 
ed this  wonder,  as  you  call  it,  for  it  has 
made  us  all  wretched." 

''  I  have  most  reason  to  complain  ; 
for  lovely  Eva  would  have  been  my  bride 
ere  this^  if  he  had  not  let  in  a  thorough 
uir^  to  cool  the  courage  of  our  fiery 
Scot.  That  diavola  Fanfaletta  takes 
care  to  rise  by  the  niibfortuiies  of  her 
inamoratos-;  when  she  liad  dipped  too 
far  in  your  finances,  she  fascinated  a 
young  Earl ;  and  when  she  got  him  run 
through  the  body^  faith,  she  immediately 

fascinated  the  Duke  of :  thus  she 

contrives  to  live  without  wasting  time." 

''  Name  her  not,  for  Heaven's  sake^ 
dear  Jehu  !  I  could  execrate  her  ;  the 
Devil  take  her,  a  mercenary  jilt  V* 

L  2  ''  His 
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"His  cloven- footed  majesty  will  have 

her  soon  ;  she  is  clashing  down  to  him 
the  right  road  as  fast  as  she  can,  gee  up, 

gee  ho  ! — I  have  just  given  orders  for  a 
new  carriage,  and  what  name  do  you 
imagine  it  is  to  have,  my  boys  ?  Can't 
guess,  by  Jupiter  !  Listen,  and  grow 
wiser :  '  the  Westminster  gig,*  buff, 
picked  in.  true  blue,  the  pillar,  my  dog- 
kennel,  a  light  Dicky  on  the  top,  a  snug 
barouclie-box  behind,  and  in  front  shall 
lie  Roman  fasces,  to  hold  cloak-bags  and 
pistols ;  now  what  do  you  think  of  my 
Westminster  gig,  with  four  beautiful 
greys  to  whirl  it  along  ?  That's  your 
sort,  my  boys  !   Burdett  for  ever  ! 

"  Faith,  an  excellent  whim  !  the  De- 
vil take  you,  Jehu,  for  adopting  it  be- 
fore me  !   I  will  order  one  immediatelj^, 

and 
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and  we  will  spank  away  together  my 
sorrels  against  yonr  grey,  for  a  thousand 
guineas." 

"  Done,  SplendormorCj  done  ;  I  take 
you  at  your  word  :  Heathland  is  witr 
ness." 

'^  Yes,  and  will  bet  a  thousand  to  one 
on  you  and  your  greys.  Splendormore, 
you  stand  no  chance  with  him,  he  drives 
like  a  devil" — 

"  Let  him,  and  I  will  drive  like  an- 
other,— nonsense,  you  are  so  low  spirited 
that  you  arc  enough  to  infect  all  the 
world  with  false  fears;  cheer  up,  my  fine 
fellow,  bespeak  another  Westiiiinster  gig, 
and    let  us  all  three  dash  oiF  together." 

l3  '^That 
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'*^T}iat  must  b3  when  my  brother  is 
out  of  danger;  wbenmj  father  has  paid 
mj  debts  ;  ai^d  when  }Our  sister  gives  me 
hopes  of  callirg  her  m  ne;  for  until 
those  wished- for  events  take  place^  I  shall 
have  no  enterprising  spirits — and  yet 
this  would  be  the  time  to  endanger  my 
braiiis  ;  for  if  I  were  happy  1  should  be 
more  careful  of  them  ;  now,  they  are 
worthless ;  and  1  feel  mare  inclined  ta 
throw  them  away,  than  keep  them  to 
torment  me/' 

''  Now  little  Gossy  never  thought 
his  brains  so  valuable  ;  for  he  thinks  he 
Stands  a  devilish  good  chance  of  pop- 
ping them  into  an  Earl's  coronet  ;  if 
Everbloom  dies,  he  will  say,  like  Sylvia, 
in  the  recruiting  oftlcer.  Ah  !  poor 
orc'ther!'  and  if  the  Earl  lives,  1  be- 
lieve 
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liove  he  will,  sighing  still  deeper,  say; 
Ah  !  poor  Paradel !  but  you  are  an  elder 
brother  yourelf,  and  cannot  have  sinii- 
lar  feelings  with  a  selfish  younger  bro- 
ther gaping  for  a  title" — 

While  Sir  Jehu  was  speaking,  Mr. 
O'Roon  entered,  and  announced  to  Lord 
Heathland  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Charlewood  and  Lady 
Charlolte.  Heathland  was  nearly  over- 
come at  the  idea  of  meeting  his  father, 
and  said  : — 

''  Oh  !  my  parents,  how  will  your 
hearts  be  afflicted,  you  will  find  that  I 
have  been  unworthy  of  your  confidence 
and  parental  affection;  and  your  Eimsber- 
ry^,  so  worthy  of  both,  dying  !  yes  !  dying 
L  4  through 
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through  my  folly  !  I  cannot  see  my  fa- 
ther/'— 

'*  Sir  Edward  Fitzalbion  has  informed 
him  of  every  thing,  and  of  your  despair  ; 
the  Earl  has  already  forgiven  you^  and 
comes  prepared  to  reconcile  you  to 
yourself,  therefore  be  calm^  dear  Heath- 
land/* 

"  O'Roon,  his  kindness  will  reproach 
me  more  than  his  severity — I  have  ac- 
ted contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  best  of 
fathers^  and  my  remorse  is  inexpressi- 
ble/' 

'•  Here  is  a  fine  child;,  of  his  age,  cry- 
ing for  fear  of  his  daddy's  anger  !  Upon 
my  soul  Heathland,  I  believe  you  are 
pouting  for  the  loss  of  your   Signora, 

after 
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after  all,  and  bein^  ashamed  to  confess 
that,  you  make  up  a  lip  and,  snivel 
about  a  naughty  boy  and  his  dad. 
Wellj  Heaven  send  you  a  sincere  for* 
giveness  of  all  your  sins ;  a  fervent 
blessing  ;  and  a  pretty  little  bundle  of 
Abraham  Newlands  from  the  good  Earl 
of  Charlewood  ;  a  sweet  consenting 
smile  from  the  g-irl  of  vour  heart,  who- 
ever  she  be,  and  may  Elmsbcrry  soon 
be  able  to  sport  a  Westminster  gig. 
And  now  I  wish  you  all  a  good  morn^ 
ing.- 

^'  Let  us  see  you  soon  again,  Jehu, 
I  shall  not  go  out  until  my  brother  is 
better/' 

'^  You    may  depend  on   me   when- 
ever  1  can  steal  myself  from  the   dow- 
L  5  ager's. 
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agcr's,  for  there,  I  have  dwelt  sinc« 
Everbloom  has  been  confined. 

The  Baronet  took  his  leave ;  and 
very  saon  after  his  departure.  Lord 
Heathland  was  summoned  to  attend  his 
parents.  He  entered  the  room,  pale, 
and  agitated,  and  when  he  beheld  his 
father  with  extended  arms,  ready  to  re- 
ceive him  with  a  look  of  affection,  he 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Earl, 
embraced  his  knees,  and  fainted. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  were  alarmed 
beyond  expression  ;  tbcy  thought  he 
^vas  dead.     Lady    Ellen  rushed   out  of 

Ihe  room,   and  called  doctorR ,   iu 

an  agony  of  terror,  which  plainly  de- 
clared how  much  she  was  interested  in 
the  life  of  Hcathlaiid.     She  flew   back 

to 
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to  him,  rubbed  his  hands  and  temples 
with  lavender  water,  and  held  aromatic 
vinegar  to  his  nose,  while  the  doctor 
loosened  his  cravat,  and   unbuttoned  his 

collar  ;  in   doing   which,    doctorR 

caught  his  finger  in  a  gold  chain,  and 
drew  cut  a  miniature.  Lady  E^^'nsart- 
ed,  and  looked  vexed,  supposing  it  to  be 
Fanfaletta's,  but  what  was  her  surprise 
at  perceiving  it,  on  a  second  look,  to  be 
her  own,  which,  with  tlie  chain  she 
had  given  to  Lady  Jane  Elmsberry,  at 
whom  she  looked  very  inquisitively; 
Lady  Jane  was  kneeling  by  h^r  side,  as- 
sisting to  recover  Lord  Heathland,  and 
said,  softly, — 

''   Dear    Ellen,  do  not   be    angry — ■ 

since  he  has  been  ill,  he  begged  that  I 

would  lead  it  to  him,  because  the  sight 

l6  of 
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of  it  would  cheer  his  spirits — poor  soni  ! 
I  had  not  the"  heart  to  refuse  him — 
praj  do  not  take  it  away  !** 

'^  No,  Jane — I  will  not  take  it  now 
nor  am  I  angrj  with  you  — I — 1 
thought  at  iirst  it  was  Fanfaletta's  pic- 
ture and  that  you  know  made  me" — 

"  Very  angry  to  be  sure,  my  dear 
and  with  reason — see  !  he  is  coming  to 
himself;  thank  God  !  my  dear  bro- 
ther !"— 

*^  Jane  ! — Lady  Ellen  too  !  how  kind 
this   is  ! — Jane,  will  my  father   forgive 

me  }'' 

*'  Yes,  my  son  1  have  forgiven  you  ; 
be  tranquil,  every  thing  shall   be  done 

to 
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to  make  you  bappy — and  doctorR — 
assures  me  that   your  brother  is  not  in 

danger — doctor  R will  assist  me  to 

lay  you  on  the  sofa  :  you  will  soon  be 
better^  my  dear  boy,  and  must  endeavour 
to  cheer  your  mother  and  poor  Char- 
lotte/' 

When  he  was  laid  on  the  sofa,  he 
received  the  te:iderest  tokens  of  affection 
from  the  Countess  of  Charlewood,  and 
Lady  Charlotte.  They  were  in  tears  ; 
so,  he  perceived,  was  Lady  Ellen  ;  he 
asked  eagerly, — 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  For  r  bom  do 
you  weep  ?  Is  Eimsberry  dying*,  or 
dead?'' 

"  No,   ray  child,  thank    Fleaven !    I 

was 
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was  alarmed  at  your  fainting ;  I  ara 
rejoiced  at  your  recovery,  my  son,  and 
tender  feelings  excite  my  tears,  and  your 
sister's  flow  from  the  same  cause." 

"  But  Lady  Ellen  weeps — and  not 
from  tender  feelings  for  me — Ob  !  no, 
my  mother,  the  unhappy  Heathlacd 
cannot  excite  lier  tears." 

''  Do  you  think  that  I  am  so  very 
unfeeling  as  not  to  sympathize  in  the 
sorrow  and  joy  of  my  friends.  ...  I 
have  felt  for  ra7;  and  am  sure  you  have 
been  a  principal  actor  in  the  group  ;  so 
pray  ia\i,e  ijour  share  of  my  tender  feel- 
ings, rather  than  say  that  I  cannot  weep 
for  the  unhappy."- 

She  gave  her  hand  to  Ileathland — he 

pressed 
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pressed  it  tenderly  io  his  lips,  with  a 
look  expressive  of  gratitude  and  h)ve. 
His  parents  and  sisters  evinced  their 
thankfulness  forihis  token  of  regard  to 
him.  Nor  did  her  own  relations  expre&s 
the  least  disapprobation. 

When   Lord   and    Lady  Charlewood, 
were  informed    of    Stella's    attachment 
to  their  youngest  son,    and    the    success 
her    generous  confession  had  in  calming 
his    .mind  ;     they    embraced    her     with 
parental  affection,     and  most    fervently 
prayed    that   their   son    might   live,    to 
reward  her  kindness  by  ardent  and  un- 
alterable love.     She  returned  their  em- 
braces with  filial  tenderness,   while  her 
looks    petitioned   Heaven  to  grant  their 
wishes — she    attempted  to    speak;     but 
her  voice  fauitered,  and  they  found  her 
silence  far  more  eloquent  than  words. 

Th 
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The  visits  of  his  revered  parents,  and 
his  heloved  sister  Charlotte,  added  to 
those  of  his  adored  Stella,  helped  great- 
ly to  prom  te  the  cure  of  Elmsberrj; 
his  wound  began  to  heal,  and  he  fre- 
quently enjoyed  the  balmy  comfort  of 

tranquil   sleep,   and    doctor  R said 

that  the  lowness  which  kept  him  almost 
silent  and  motionless,  was  favourable  to 
the  wound. 

The  Earl  of  Charlewood  called  in 
Harley-street  soon  after  he  came  to 
Town,  to  learn,  himself,  the  exact  state 
of  Lord  Everbloom  ;  and  had  the  satis- 
faction to  hear  that  his  Lordship's  life 
was  in  no  danger,  although  his  amend- 
ment would  be  verv  tedious. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


A  Visit   to   the  Albany  ;    and  a 
Departure, 

When  Mr,  Arrandale  ventured  to 
leave  his  wounded  f/iend,  to  pay  his  vi- 
sit to  Mr.  Russellj  at  the  Albany,  he 
\vas  so  fortunate  as  to  find  that  gentle- 
man at  home,  and  to  meet  with  a  very- 
kind  reception. 

Mr,  Russell  requested  a  particular 
account  of  the  duel,  of  which  he  had 
read  so  many  different  ones.     Arrandale 

complied 
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complied  with  liis  request ;  and  then  re- 

ft 

lated  a  I  that  he  knew  of  himself.      Mr. 
Russell  saidj — 

''  1  have  heard  frequent  mention  of 
you^  in  India,  for  your  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Eastern  languages,  in  which 
I  am  nfiyself  a  proficient.  Having  becQ 
left  an  orphan  in  my  childhood,  1  was 
sent  for  by  an  uncle,  an  English  mer- 
chant, who  had  been  for  many  years  es- 
tablished in  Cassumbazar,  and  who  had 
dealings  with  some  of  the  first  houses 
in  this  Kingdom,  Immediately  after 
my  arrival  I  had  a  tutor  to  instruct  me 
in  the  languages  of  the  East,  as  my  un- 
cle designed  that  I  should,  when  at  a  pro- 
per age,  become  a  partner  in  his  exten- 
sive business,  and  inherit  the  whole  at 
bis  decease. 

''  Mcer 
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*'  Meer  Abdalla,  the  chief  Rajah    of 
CassuiiibazaFj    whom,  e\en  in  this  Eiig- 
lish  dresS;,  vou  resemble  so  strongly,  had  a 
palace  not  very  distant  from  our  dwell- 
ing,   and    from  a   wing  of  which,    one 
morning,  very  early,  I  perceived  a  thick 
smoke  issuing — I  called  my  people,  and 
we   hastened   to  the  palace.  ...  It   was 
my  good  fortune  to  preserve  the  Rajah 
himself,  and  to  rouse  several  of  his  sons 
— -I    was    then    about    five    or    six-and- 
twenty,  and  spoke  his  language  fluently; 
never  4id  Abdalla  forget  his  obligaiion, 
and,  as  I  declined  all  pecuniary  reward, 
he   ever    after   honoured    me    with   his 
friendship.     I  never  heard  that  he  had 
ever  sent  a  son  to  England,   or  had   lost 
one  ;  if  I  had,  1  should  be  certain,  from 
the  resemblance,  that  you  must  be  that 
«on.     He  has  several  older  than  you,  and 

two 
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two  younger  ;  he  has,  also,  three  or  four 
daughters;  but  those,  according  to  the 
eastern  custom^  1  never  saw,  except  oa 
the  night  when  a  part  of  their  apart- 
ments caught  fire ;  then,  in  the  con- 
fusion, they  all  ran  out  terrified,  wives 
and  children,  among  a  regiment  of  Eu 
ropean  soldiers,  whom  the  Colonel  had 
brought  to  assist  in  extinguishing  the 
flames,  and  to  save  the  Rajah's  property. 

"  Some  months  after  this  event,  Abd- 
alla  was  in  great  trouble  for  the  death 
of  a  favourite  daughter,  who  was  to 
have  married  his  brother's  son ;  which 
marriage  had  been  delayed  on  account 
of  her  ill  health,  occasioned  by  her  ex- 
treme terror  on  the  morning  of  the  fire. 
That  'young  lady  was,  they  said,  a  per- 
fect  beauty,    and   very   accomplished ; 

slie 
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she  was  the  only  child  of  a  wife  whom 
Abdalla  adoied,  and  who  died  in  the 
full  lustre  of  her  youthful  charms,  as 
did  her  lovely  daughter,  Gulanissa,  for 
by  that  name,  I  remember,  the  Rajah 
called  her,  when  lamenting  her  illness 
and  death.  I  left  him  in  a  very  weak 
state  of  health,  and  expect  that  my  next 
letters  will  bring  me  an  account  of  his 
decease/' 

''  Are  his  sons  like  him  ?  perhaps  I 
may  have  a  father  among  them.  I  am 
certain  that  the  Earl  of  Charlewoood 
knows  who  I  am.  He  is  in  Town; 
when  his  son  is  a  little  better,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  I  will  introduce  you  to 
him,  and  shall  wish  you  to  mention  the 
likeuebs    you    observe  ;   it  may  lead  to 

a  dis- 


a  discovery,  which,  you  may  imagine  \^ 
am  very  anxious  for/' 

"  you  must  be.  Well  Mr.  Arran- 
dale,  if  you  can  find  no  father,  and  I 
can  find  no  heir  to  my  fortune,  which, 
I  assure  you,  is  very  considerable,  I 
will  adj>pt  you.  I  never  married  ;  I 
haye  had  several  children  by  Indian 
vromen,  but  they  all  died  in  their  child- 
hood, and  my  voyage  to  England  is  ac- 
tually to  seek  for  an  hen*,  and  for 
no  other  purpose.  I  had  a  sister, 
left  in  England  with  an  old  aunt,  after 
whom  1  have  made  many  inquiries  by 
letter,  without  success,  and  am  come  on 
purpose  to  see  what  I  can  do  in  person, 
for  if  she  is  still  living,  or  has  left  chil- 
dren, they  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
my  property,  if  I  die  unmarried  ;  and  I 

shall 
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r 

sliall  scarcely  take  a  wife   at  my  time 

of  day.'* 

•'  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not;, 
sir,  if  you  can  find  a  lady  likely  to  rea- 
der your  future  life  comfortable/' 

'^  Well^  well,  I  will  not  say  too  much 
against  playing  the  fool  in  my  old  age ; 
we  shall  see.  If  I  am  unsuccessful  in 
my  search;,  I  mean  to  visit  one  of  the 
watering  places;  which  will  you  recom- 
mend?'* 

''  Weymouth,  my  good  sir,  for  the 
most  selfish  reason  in  the  world,  as  I 
shall  pass  the  summer  there." 

''  That  is  enough,  I  am  fixed,  and 
hope   you  will  indulge  me   with  your 

com- 
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company  frequently.  For  indeed  I  felt 
attached  to  you  from  the  first  moment  I 
beheld  you  in  your  Indian  dress,  looking 
so  like  a  son  of  the  revered  Abdalla." 

"  Nor  was  1  less  so  to  you,  for  1, 
myself,  a  native  of  India,  am  attached 
to  the  dress,  and  manners,  and  1  imme- 
diately seemed  to  claim 'the  Indian  as  a 
countryman  and  friend/' 

Mr.  Russell  asked  Arrandale  to  dine 
with  him,  but  he  excused  himself  for 
that  day,  and  returned  to  Portland-place, 
reflecting  deeply  on  the  likeness  between 
himself  and  the  Rajah  of  Cassumbazar, 
and  when  he  happened  to  find  the  Earl 
of  CharlevVood  alone,  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  making  some  inquiries 

con- 
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concerning  himself,  and    asked,  rather 
abruptly, — 
« 

''  Am  I  related    to    Meer  Abdalla, 
Rajah  of  Cassumbazar,  n:y  Lord  r* 

"  Whj  do  you  ask  that  question,  Ar- 
randale  }"  said  the  Earl,  with  great  as- 
tonishment in  his  looks. 

"  Because  I  am  reckoned  very  like 
that  Prince/' 

''  By  whom  ?" 

Arrandale  then  gave  the  Earl  all  the 
particulars  which  had  passed  between 
him  and  Mr.  Russell.  His  Lordship 
listened  with  profound  attention,  without 
interrupting  the  animated  East- Indian, 
•  VOL.  II.  M  and 
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and  wlieri  he  bad  heard  the  whole  ac- 
count^ he  said,  gravefj, — 

''  Ariandale^    once   more  I  conjure 
you  to  ask  me  no  questions  on  the   sub- 
ject of  your  birth  ;  for  I  cannot  answer 
them.     The  time  will  come per- 
haps it  may  be  wear,  when  the   secret 
shall    be   revealed ;   have   patience,  my 
dear  boy,  nor  again  ask  me  to  tell   you 
what  I  have  bound    myself  to  conceal 
within  my  own  breast ;  therefore  neither 
directly,  nor  indirectly,  attempt  to  find 
c'lt  what  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition 
should  not  draw  from  me  ;  nor  is  there 
a  being  in  the  whole  world,  who  knows 
who  you  are,   except  myself;   and  one 
thing,    my  conduct  to  you   from    your 
infancy,  may  prove  to  you,  that  you  are 
>  uot 
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not  of  mean  extraction ;  let  that  satisfy 
you  for  the  present.'' 

/'  It  must  !  — and  I  must  have  pa- 
tience ;  and  I  must  guard  ray  heart  from 
love,  for  I  have  no  rank  in  life,  not 
even  a  iimne  to  offer  with  my  hand  !  for 
Arrandale  is  but  a  borrowed  name,  no 
doubt,  to   screen  the  secret  of  my  birth. '* 

'^  My  dear  Arrandale,  1  have  always 
regarded  you  as  a  son,  and  i  flattered 
myself  that  you  loved  me  as  a  father, 
yet  now  you  add  to  ray  parental  trou- 
bles ;  you  know  that  Heathiand  has 
given  me  cause  for  uneasiness  ;  you  know, 

too,  how  the  dangerous  state  of  Elms- 
berry  agonizes  my  mind ;  and    will  i/ou 
teaze  me,   unnecessarily,  with  your  dis-    ' 
content  ?'* 

M  2  *^^  Pardon 
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''  Pardon  me  my  revered  protector  ! 
I  have  been  a  selfish,  undutiful  crea- 
ture !  how  could  I  be  so  thoughtless, 
so  unfeeling  !  I  hate  myself,  and  j/ow 
must  hate  me  !*' — 

''  No,  my  dear  boy,  I  can  never  hate 
you,.  I  blame  only  the  restless  demon 
Curiosity,  that  impelled  you  to  ask  me 
questions  which  cannot  be  answered. 
Before  we  leave  Town,  you  shall  intro- 
duce me  to  your  new  friend,  and  I  think 
he  will  be  of  great  service  to  you,  as  he 
can  converse  in  the  Oriental  languages, 
which  will  be  both  agreeable  and  use- 
ful to  you — for  whether  you  return  to 
Bengal,  or  not,  it  is  a  pity  to  forget 
them/' 

''  I  endeavour  to  preserve  my  fluency 

in 
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in  tliem,  by  never  speaking  to  my  se- 
cretary, but  in  those  languages  ;  and 
I  always  address  my  servants  in  their 
native  Indostan/' 

Poor  Arrandale  was  disappointed  in 
his  hopes  of  hearing  something  more 
satisfactory  in  regard  to  himself;  still 
he  was  enveloped  in  mysterj^  still  per- 
plexed with  vague  conjectures,  which 
the  Earl  had  neither  denied,  nor  con- 
firmed . 

Mr.  Elmsberry's  w^ound  healed  rapid- 
ly, and  doctor  R talked  of  his  be- 
ing removed,  in  travelling  carriages,  by 
easy  stages,  to  Rockalba,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bracing  sea-breeze  and  bathings, 
when  he  was  able  to  bear  it ;  for  he  still 
continued  extremely  low  and  weak,  yet 
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•was  very  anxious  to  be  at  Rockalba 
Castle^,  and  sure  that  he  could  undertake 
the  journey. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lough - 
mead^  Lady  Ellen,  and  Lord  Splendor- 
more,  accompanied  by  Lady  Jane,  and 
Lord  Heathland,  set  out  for  Weymouth 
previous  to  the  rest ;  there  being^,  since 
the  arrival  of  his  parents  and  sister, 
enough  to  amuse  Mr.  Elmsberry,  in 
^vhich  friendly  task  O'Roon  assisted 
Arrandale  ;  for  the  careful  doctor  would 
not  suffer  more  than  one  friend  to  visit 
him  at  a  time,  nor  the  Countess  of 
Grassmere  to  stay  with    him  long  at  a 

tiiue,  because   he  would   talk  with  her, 
more  than  he  did  with  any  one  else. 

The    sensible    and     engaging     Lady 
Charlotte,  observing  that  Airaudale  was 

remakr- 
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remarkably  pensive,  exerted   herself  io 
enliven  him  ;    she  sung,  she  plajed,    she 
conversed  with  him  on  various  subjects, 
in  order  to  divert  his  thoughts,  supposing 
that  they  dwelt  too  much  on  either  Stella, 
who  she  knew  had  betrothed  herself  to 
EInisberry,    or    Ladj  Ellen,    who    had 
preferred  Lord    Heath  land.     Thus    did 
the    amiable    Charlotte    efideavour    to 
heal  the  wound  w^hich  she  was  sure  one 
of  her  brothers  had  given  the  valuable 
heart  of  Arrandale  ;   while  he  was  asto- 
nished to  find  the  most  fascinating   va- 
riety   in    Lady    Charlotte     Elmsberry, 
whose  unobtrusive  talents  had  never  ap- 
peared conspicuous  to   him  until   now, 
that  generous,  disinterested  pity  impelled 
her  to  exert  them  to  cheer   his  spirits  ; 
and  they  were  cheered : 

■     '(  New 
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^'  New  charms  he  dlscoTcred  as  more   she    WM 

known  ; 
Her  face  grew  a  wonder,  her  taste  was  his   own  ; 
Her  manners  were  gentie,  her  sense  was  refined, 
And,  oh  I  what  dear  virtues    beamed   forth  from 

her  mind  !*' 

Until  now,  Arrandale  never  studied 
the  character  of  Lady  Charlotte,  he  al- 
ways had  a  fraternal  regard  for  her,  a 
tender  friendship,  and  he  began  to  think 
with  the  same  old  song, 

"  That  friendship  with  woman,  is  sist6r  to  loTr, 

Yet,  should  the  Earl  of  Charlewood 

be  his  father  !   he  shuddered  at  the  idea, 

and  restrained  his  growing  passion  ;  and 

one  day,   when  the  gentle  Charlotte  was 

singing    a   soft    air,    he     started     up, 

exclaiming, — 

''  Dear 
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^'  Dear  Charlotte^  eease  to  charm 
me.  ...  I  must  avoid  you. . .  .  for^  Ah  ! 
if  you  should  be  my  s/sfer  /  How  I  am 
tormented,  my  wretched  wandering 
heart  knows  not  where  to  fix  for  love 
and  happiness,  lest  incest  should  profane 

my  nuptial  couch  !  Pity  me,  dear  Char- 
lotte, 'pity  me — but  never,  never  love  the 
unknown  Arrandale." 

Yes,  as  a  IrotlieVy  I  may  always  love 
him. .  .  and  as  a  sister  he  may  still  love 
his  Charlotte.'* 

"  True,  Charlotte,  if  we  can  we 
may.  ...  Ah  !  tears  my.  .  .  my  sister  !  .  . 
Dear  girl,  you  always  felt  for  your  bro- 
thers, when  you  saw  them  in  distress — 
I  am  not  worth  a  tear,  for  I  am  nobody. 

Char- 
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Charlotte  !  Charlotte  !  I    am  weary  of 
myself! '' 

He  took  the  chair  that  Lady  Char- 
lotte had  quitted,  rattled  over  the  keys 
wildly  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
sung  a  Persian  song  very  delightfully. 

Just  as  he  concluded,  the  Earl  en- 
tered, and  told  him,  that  as  Mr.  Russell 
was  alone,  and  a  stranger  in  England, 
perhaps  he  might  not  di«like  to  be  of 
their  party  ;  as  going  slowly  would  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
country  through  which  they  passed,  and 
he  would  have  agreeable  society.  This 
proposal  pleased  Arrandale,  and  be 
went  directly  to  his  friend,  who  hav- 
ing been  unsuccessful  in  his  inquiries 
concerning  his  sister,  gratefully  accepted 

the 
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the  offer  ;  happy    in    the  thought     of 
having  Arrandale  for  his  companion. 

An  easy  travelling  carriage  was  pro- 
cured for  Mr.  Elmsberry,  in  which  the 
doctor  and  one  friend  were  to  accom- 
pany him ;  the  latter,  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  to  be  changed  every  stage. 

On  the  morning  appointed  for  their 
departure,  Mr.  Russell,  who  had  paid 
several  visits  to  Portland-place,  and  who 
was  highly  esteemed  by  Lord  Charle- 
wood  and  Sir  Edward  Fitzalbion,  cam,e 
in  a  very  handsome  travelling  chaise 
and  four,  with  two  out -riders,  one  out 
of  livery. 

The  Admiral,  who  had  written  pro- 
per orders  concerning  the  cottage  for 
the  Rowlands,  as  soon  as  he  determined 
to  give  it  to  them,  had  sent  the  worthy 
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pair  and  their  little-ones  to  Rockalba, 
some  time  before,  in  order  that  Mr. 
Rowland  might  have  the  apartments 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  himself 
and  his  guests. 

So  much  did  Mr.  Elmsberrj  wish  to 
be  at  Rockalba  Castle,  that  weak  as  he 
was,  the  long  journey  did  not  intimidate 
him,  and  his  spirits  were  better  on  the 
morning  they  were  to  leave  London 
than  they  had  been  since  his  accident, 
for  he  had  the  felicity  of  seeing 
his  adored  Stella  rejoicing  in  the 
thought  of  quoting  the  metropolis, 
where  she  had  been  universally  admired, 
where^  all  the  decorations  of  fashion 
bore  the  title  of  Grassmere  for  their  re- 
commendation to  the  gay  world,in  which 
she  was  regarded  as  the  leading  star. 

END    OF    THE    SECOND    VOLUME. 
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